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PREFACE. 


Tue following book, which embodies the results of my own 
experience in teaching the Calculus at Cornell and Harvard 
Universities, is intended for a text-book, and not for an 
exhaustive treatise. 

Its peculiarities are the rigorous use of the Doctrine of 
Limits as a foundation of the subject, and as preliminary 
to the adoption of the more direct and practically convenient 
infinitesimal notation and nomenclature ; the early introduc- 
tion of a few simple formulas and methods for integrating ; 
a rather elaborate treatment of the use of infinitesimals in 
pure geometry; and the attempt to excite and keep up the 
interest of the student by bringing in throughout the whole 
book, and not merely at the end, numerous applications to 
practical problems in geometry and mechanics. 

I am greatly indebted to Prof. J. M. Peirce, from whose 
lectures I have derived many suggestions, and to the works 
of Benjamin Peirce, Todhunter, Duhamel, and Bertrand, upon 


which I have drawn freely. 
W. E. BYERLY. 


CAMBRIDGE, October, 1879. 
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DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


1. A variable quantity, or simply a variable, is a quantity 
which, under the conditions of the problem into which it enters, 
is susceptible of an indefinite number of values. 

A constant quantity, or simply a constant, is a quantity which 
has a fixed value. 

For example ; in the equation of a circle 


w+ y= a’, 


x and y are variables, as they stand for the codrdinates of any 
point of the circle, and so may have any values consistent with 
that fact ; that is, they may have an unlimited number of different 
values; @ is a constant, since it represents the radius of the 
circle, and has therefore a fixed value. Of course, any given 
number is a constant. 


2. When one quantity depends upon another for its value, so 
that a change in the second produces a change in the first, the 
first is called a function of the second. If, as is generally the 
case, the two quantities in question are so related that a change 
in either produces a change in the other, either may be regarded 
as a function of the other. The one of which the other is 
considered a function is called the independent variable, or 
simply the variable, 
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For example; if w and y are two variables connected by the 


relation 
Oy = a, 


we may regard # as the independent variable, and then y will 
be a function of x, for any change in & produces a corresponding 
change in its square; or we may regard y as the independent 
variable, and then # will be a function of y, and from that point 
of view the relation would be more naturally written 


v= VY. 
Again, suppose the relation is 


ssl nas 


we may either regard y as a function of «, in which case we 
should naturally write the relation as above, or we may regard x 
as a function of y, and then we should more naturally express 
the same relation by 

o = sin sy, 


i.e., @ is equal to the angle whose sine is y. 


3. Functional dependence is usually indicated by the letters 
Sf, Ff, and ¢g. Thus we may indicate that y is a function of x 
by writing 

y = fe, or y= Fe, or y= 2X; 
and in each of these expressions the letter f, /, or ¢ is not an 
algebraic quantity, but a mere symbol or abbreviation for the 
word function, and the equation is precisely equivalent to the 
sentence, y depends upon x for its value, so that a change in the 
value of x will necessarily produce a change in the value of y. 


4. The difference between any two values of a variable is 
called an increment of the variable, since it may be regarded as 
the amount that must be added to the first value to produce the 
second. An increment is denoted by writing the letter 4 before 
the variable in question. Thus the difference between two val- 
ues of a variable 2 would be written dz, 4 being merely a sym- 
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bol for the word increment, and the expression Jx representing 
a single quantity. It is to be noted that as an increment is a 
difference, it may be either positive cr negative. 


5. If a variable which changes its value according to some 
law can be made to approach some fixed, constant value as 
nearly as we please, but can never become equal to it, the con- 
stant is called the /imit of the variable under the circumstances 
in question. 


6. For example; the limit of Ss as n increases indefinitely, is 
n 


zero; for by making n sufficiently great we can evidently de- 


1 : 2 
crease — at pleasure, but we can never make it absdlutely zero. 
Vb 


The sum of » terms of the geometrical progression 1, 3, }, 4, 
&c., is a variable that changes as n changes, and if n is in- 
creased at pleasure, the sum will have 2 for its limit; for, by the 
formula for the sum of a geometrical progression, 


ar” — a 
3= ————_,, 
r—l 
BES, darter. 
on on 
In this case, = ——_— = —__—__.. 
iy 1 
2 Zz 


: : 1 
By increasing 7, — can be made as small as we please, but can- 
” yt 


not become absolutely zero; the numerator can then be made to 
approach the value 1 as nearly as we please, and the limit of the 
value of the fraction is obviously 2. 

We say, then, that the limit of the sum of 7 terms of the pro- 
gression 1, 4, #, $, &c., as n increases indefinitely, is 2. 

In both of these examples the variable increases towards its 
limit, but remains always less than its limit. This, however, is 
not always the case. The variable may decrease towards its 
limit remaining always greater than the limit, or in approach- 
ing its limit, it may be sometimes greater and sometimes less 
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than the limit. Take, for example, the sum of n terms of the 
progression 1, —4, 4, —4, ys, &c., where the ratio is -- 3. 
Here the limit of the sum as n increases indefinitely, is 3. Let 
n start with the value 1 and increase; when 


=i, SH, 
and is greater than the limit 3; when 


T—2- Sess 


and is less than 2, but is nearer 2 than 1 was; when 
i= 3, 3= 3, 

and is greater than 3; when 
(pS 4 8S By 


2 


and is less than 3; and as 7 increases, the values of s are alter- 
nately greater and less than the limit %, but each value of s is 
nearer 2 than the value before it. 


7. It follows immediately from the definition of a limit, that the 
difference between a variable and its limit is itself a variable 
which has zero for its limit, and in order to prove that a given 
constant is the limit of a particular variable, it will always suf- 
fice to show that the difference between the two has the limit 
zero. 

For example; it is shown in elementary geometry that the 
difference between the area of any circle and the area of the 
inscribed or circumscribed regular polygon can be made as-small 
as we please by increasing the number of sides of the polygon, 
and this difference evidently can never become absolutely zero. 
The area of a circle is then the limit of the area of the regular 
inscribed or circumscribed polygon as the number of sides of the 
polygon is indefinitely increased. 

It is also shown in geometry, that the difference between the 
length of the circumference of a circle and the length of the 
perimeter of the regular inscribed or circumscribed polygon can 
be decreased indefinitely by increasing at pleasure the number 
of sides of the polygon, and this difference evidently can never 
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become zero. The length of the circumference of a circle is 
then the limit of the length of the perimeter of the regular in- 
scribed or circumscribed polygon as the number of sides of the 
latter is indefinitely increased. 

8. The fundamental proposition in the theory of limits is the 
following 

TuEoreM. — If two variables are so related that as they change 
they keep always equal to each other, and each approaches a limit, 
their limits are absolutely equal. 

For two variables so related that they are always equal form 
but a single varying value, as at any instant of their change 
they are by hypothesis absolutely the same. A single varying 
value cannot be made to approach at the same time two different 
constant values as nearly as we please ; for, if it could, it could 
eventually be made to assume a value between the two constants ; , 
and, after that, in approaching one it would recede from the 
other. 


9. As an example of the use of this principle, let us prove 
that the area of a circle is one-half the product of the length of 
its radius by the length of its circumference. 

Circumscribe about the circle any regular polygon, and join its 
vertices with the centre of the circle, thus divid- 
ing it into a set of triangles, each having for its 
base a side of the polygon, and for its altitude 
the radius of the circle. The area of each 
triangle is one-half the product of its base by the 
radius. The sum of these areas, or the area of 
the polygon, is one-half the length of the radius 
by the sum of the lengths of the sides, that is, by the length 
of the perimeter of the polygon. If A’ is the area, and P the 
perimeter of the polygon, and #& the radius of the circle, we 
have 

ASAP 5 


a relation that holds, no matter what the number of sides of 
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the polygon. A' and 4 #P evidently change as we change the 
number of sides of the polygon; they are then two variables so 
related that, as they change, they keep always equal to each 
other. As the number of sides of the polygon is indefinitely 
increased, A’ has the area of the circle as its limit; P has the 
circumference of the circle as its limit. Let A be the area and 
C the circumference of the circle ; then the 


limit A’=A, 
and the limit }RP=3RC. 
By the Theorem of Limits these limits must be absolutely equal ; 


ACE Ama tC. Q.E.D. 


10. It is of the utmost importance that the student should 
have a perfectly clear idea of a limit, as itis by the aid of ths 
idea that many of the fundamental conceptions of mechanics 
and geometry can be most clearly realized in thought. 


11. Let us consider briefly the subject of the velocity of a 
moving body. 

The mean velocity of a moving body, during any period of 
time considered, is the quotient obtained by dividing the dis- 
tance traversed by the body in the given period by the length 
of the period, the distance being expressed in terms of a unit 
of length, and the length of the period in terms of some unit of 
time. 

If, for example, a body travels 60 feet in 3 seconds, its mean 
velocity during that period is said to be $2, or 20; and the 
body is said to move at the mean rate of 20 feet per second. 

The velocity of a moving body is wniform when its mean ve- 
locity is the same whatever the length of the period considered. 

The actual velocity of a moving body at any instant, is the 
limit which the body’s mean velocity during the period imme- 
diately succeeding the instant in question approaches as the 
length of the period is indefinitely decreased. In the case of 
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uniform velocity, the actual velocity at any instant is obviously 
the same as the actual velocity at any other instant. 

If the actual velocity of a moying body is continually changing, 
the body is said to move with a variable velocity. 

12. If the law governing the motion of a moving body can 
be formulated so as to express the distance traversed by the 
body in any given time as a function of the time, we can indicate 
the actual velocity at any instant very simply by the aid of the 
increment notation already explained. Represent the distance 
by s and the time by t. Then we have 


Swi 


Suppose we want to find the actual velocity at the end of t, 
seconds. Let Jt be any arbitrary period immediately succeeding 
the end of tf seconds (it can fairly be considered an increment ° 
as we really increase the time during which the body is sup- 
posed to have moved by 4t seconds), and let 4s be the distance 
traversed in that period. Then, by definition, the mean velocity 


during the period Jt is =. and the actual velocity desired is the 


limit approached by this ratio as 4¢ approaches zero. We shall 
indicate this by 

limit | 48 | 

be — ON vals 


which is to be read ‘‘the limit of 4s divided by dt, as dt ap- 
proaches zero”; the sign = standing for the word approaches. 


13. Take a numerical example. In the case of a body falling 
freely in a vacuum near the surface of the earth, the relation 
connecting the distance fallen with the time is nearly 


s=16¢’, 


s being expressed in feet and ¢ in seconds; required, the actuai 
velocity of a falling body at the end of ft, seconds. Let 2t seconds 
be an arbitrary period immediately after the end of f seconds, 
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then in ty + dt seconds 
the body would fall 16 (t + 4t)? feet, 
or 16 t,? + 32t) 4¢ +16 (4)? feet. 
In ¢) seconds it falls 164,” feet, so that in the period Jt in question, 
it would fall 16 t)? + 32 t) St + 16 (4t)?—16 4, feet, 
or 32t) dt + 16 ( 4t)? feet, 
which must therefore be Js. If vp be the required actual velocity, 
limit | 4s ‘aise 
Vo= 7 = () a by Art. 12. 
As _32t)dt+16 (dt)? 
Ak ame At = 32t,+164t, 
it als 
and obviously an Ee = 382%). 
Hence Dy = BB hie 


the result required ; and in general, the velocity v at the end of ¢ 


seconds is 
= 32t. 


14. Let us now consider a geometrical problem: To find the 
direction of the tangent at any point of a given curve. 

The tangent to a curve, at any given point, is the line with 
which the secant through the given point and any second point 
of the curve, tends to coincide as the second point is brought 
indefinitely near the first. In other words, its position is the 
limiting position of the secant line as the second point of inter- 
section approaches the first, i.e., a position that the secant line 
can be made to approach as nearly as we please, but cannot 
actually assume. 


15. Suppose we have the equation of a curve in rectangular 
coordinates, and wish to find the angle rt that the tangent at a 
given point (2,.%)) of the curve makes with the axis of X; that 
is, what is called the inclination of the curve to the awis of X. 
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The equation of the curye enables us to express y in terms of 
x, that is, as a function of 2. We have then 


Gf five 


Let X + da 
be the abscissa of any second point P of the curve, and 


Yo Jy 


the corresponding ordinate. If ¢ is the angle which the secant 
through P, and P makes with the axis of X, it is clear from the 


dy 
x 


figure that tan g = 


As P approaches Pj, that is, as dz decreases toward zero, ¢ 
evidently approaches z as its limit, and tan ¢ of course ap- 
proaches indefinitely tans. Hence, by the fundamental theo- 
rem of limits (Art. 8), 


tan r— Umit [ 4y 
~ Aa 0 | 4a 


16. Take a particular example. To find the inclination 7 to 
the axis of X, of the parabola 


y= 2Mm2 


at the point (a,%) of the curve. 
If the abscissa of P is 2 +4, its ordinate 7) + 4y.must be 


a/[2m (a + 4x) ], 
as is clear from the equation of the curve, which may be written 


y =/(2mz). 
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Yo = V(2may), 
4y must be Jf [2m (a + 4x) ] — /(2ma). 


Ay J[2m (@ + 4a) ] — V(2may) , 
Ae Ax 


or, multiplying numerator and denominator by 


a/ [2a (a@% + Sx) ] + (2m) 


to rationalize the numerator, 


Ay _ 2m (a&y+ 4a) —2mr2, 
da Ax $/[2m (a+ 4x) ]+/(2 may)?’ 
. . J ) Ae an 
and tant) = limit ja a rca Py LE 
4a=0| Je} 24/(2mxm) /(2m%) % 


At any point (#,y) of the parabola we should have 


m 
tan —& —— 


At the extremity of the latus rectum, 1.e., at the point (> m)) 


ne 
tan = — ils. 
m 


and t= 45°, 


a familiar property of the parabola. 


17. Each of the problems we have just considered has re- 
quired for its solution the investigation of the limit approached 
by the ratio of corresponding increments of a function and of 
the variable on which it depends, as the increment of the inde- 
pendent variable approaches zero. Such a limit is called a de- 
rivative, or a differential coefficient, and the study of its form 
and properties is the fundamental object of the Differential Cal- 
culus. 
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CHAPTER II. 
DIFFERENTIATION OF ALGEBRAIC FUNCTIONS. 


18. If y is a function of a, the limit of the ratio of an incre- 
ment of y to the corresponding increment of x, as the increment 
of x approaches zero, is called the derivative of y with respect to 
x, and is indicated by D,y, D, being merely an abbreviation for 
derivative with respect to x.* For any particular value of 2, this 
limit, as we shall see, will, in general, have a perfectly definite 
value; but it will change in value as @ changes; that is, the 
derivative will, in general, be a new function of a. 

Since our definition of derivative requires that y should be a 
function of x, that is, should change when @ changes, it follows 
that a constant can have no derivative; and if we attempt to 
find the derivative of a constant by the method which we should 
use if it were a function of 7, we shall be led to this same con- 
clusion. Let @ be any constant; then the increment produced 
in a, by giving # any increment, is absolutely 0; the ratio of 
this increment to the increment of « must then be 0; and as this 
ratio is always 0, its limit, when we suppose the increment of, x 
to decrease, must be 0. Therefore 

JO 01) [1] 


19. The general method of finding the derivative of any given 
function of x, is immediately suggested by the definition of a de- 
rivative. Take two values of x, 2 and 7+ 4x, and find the 
corresponding values of the given function; the difference he- 
tween them is obviously the increment of the function, corre- 
sponding to the increment Jz of x. The limit of the ratio of the 


¥ - . tas, QU! 4 
* The names differential coeficient and derived function, and the notation oo in 
place of Dzy, are also in common use 
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two increments, as 4% approaches zero, will be the value of the 
derivative for the particular value x of 2, and we may indicate 
it by Olean. As % was taken at the start as any value 
of x, the subscripts may be dropped in the result, and the de- 
rivative will then be expressed as an ordinary function of . 
The method may be formulated as follows : — 


[Dia piss + 4e) =e [1] 


Ag=0 ey 
The student will observe that, in the problems in Arts. 13 and 16, 


we have really found D,(16#?) and D, (Vv 2ma) by the method 
just described. 


EXAMPLES. 


Find 
: : 1 = 
(1) D.(202) 5 (2) D.@)s (8) DAZ) A) Dea) 
by the general method. 
1 It 
Zane, (OD) FADS (@) Bars (8 e (2D) = : 
ns. (1) 20; @) 804 8) —3 O ge 


20. In order to deal readily with problems into which deriva- 
tives enter, it is desirable to work out a complete set of formu- 
las, or rules for finding the derivatives of ordinary functions ; 
and it will be well to begin by roughly classifying functions. 

The functions ordinarily considered are :—_ 

(1) <Algebruic Functions: those in which the only operations 
performed upon the variable, are the ordinary algebraic opera- 
tions, namely: Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, 
Involution, and Evolution. 


Example. 2 Poa UT (mane Nye 
(2) Logarithmic Functions: those involving a logarithm of 
the variable, or of a function of the variable. 


Examples. x log x ; 


log (2? — ax+b). 
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(3) Exponential Functions: those in which the variable, or 
a function of the variable, appears as an exponent. 


S 2 
Example. ah ae 


(4) Trigonometric Functions : 


Example. cos x — sin? a. 


21. We shall consider first, the differentiation* of Algebraic 
Functions of x. 


Required D,. (ax) where a is a constant. 
By the general method (Art. 19), 


ioe _ limit | @(@% +47) —a%|_ limit | ade 
[ Wg, = Ay () Ae ~ Ae=0| do 


limit 
= de0 [a] =a; 


A ONE CAs [1] 
if a=1, this becomes Oe ale [2] 
Required D,x" where n is a positive integer. 


=> limit | + An)” = = 


[D.®"\e=a)= 4x0 da 


By the Binomial Theorem, 
(p+ dar) "= ay + aed fe ea (4a)? ... + (40) 


(Xp +d)” aa Xo" a nag 24. VW (n ae 1) 


aang =, ta ( Aas) ee 
Ax 2 : () 


Each term after the first contains 4@ as a factor, and therefore 
has zero for its limit as Jz approaches zero, so that 


limit | (%o+ 40)"— 2%" | _ na 
Aa=0 dw ees a 


. > pr yi ae 
ae De =a Tea 


* To differentiate is to find the derivative. 
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As @ is any value of x, we may drop the subscript, and we have 


LOS Pe fre [3] 


22. We shall next consider complex functions composed of 
two or more functions connected by algebraic operations ; the 
sum of several functions, the product of functions, the quotient 
of functions. 


Required the derivative of utv+uw, 
where each of the quantities uv, v, and w is a function of a. 


Let 4x be any increment given to a, and du, dv, and Jw the 
corresponding increments of vu, v, and w. Then, obviously, the 


increment of the sum utv+w 
is equal to 4u+4v + 4w, and we have 
du + 4v + dw limit 7 Av , dw 
ios lee limit mi 
0 ag oe rol ar } 4e==0| dot de’ Zo 


— limit | 4¢ |, limit | 4’ |, limit z ; 
Av=0)\ Ax Ag=0 | da da=0| da |’ 


but, since Jw and Jz are corresponding increments of the func- 
tion uw and the independent variable a, 


limit | 4¥ 
An=0 ale Deus 


imi Av 
in like manner ae ke ae IO). 
: limit | 42 ]_ ; 
and Ae==0 be > 
lence D,(u+tv+w) = D,u+ D,v+ Dw. [1] 


It is easily seen that the same proof in effect may be given, 
whatever the number of terms in the sum, and whether the 
connecting signs are plus or minus. So, using sum in the sense 
of algebraic sum, we can say. the derivative with respect to x 
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of the sum of a set of functions of x is equal to the sum of the 
derivatives of the separate functions. 


23. Required, the derivative of the product uv, where u and v 
are functions of x. , 

Let 2, %, and v be corresponding values of 2, vw, and v; let 
Jz be an increment given to x, and du and Jv the corresponding 
increments of w and v. Then, 


limit [ + du) (% + 4v) — u 4 


[D,Hv) Jom z.= fr) - Ja 
(U+ Su) (Yot Sv) = U9) = Uy Sv + Vy du + du dv 
limit [ Av + vy) Su + du *) 


and Sy (u) |z=2,— dae=0 Je 


= limit & = limit } », = oa Eee du Sv ’ 
Jda=0 Ax=0 4e=0| de 


uy does not change as 4x changes, and 


Ca dv 
limit l= aA Vesa) ; 


Ja2=0 


. . dy 
so that pane |» == Uo | D, Voy x= 209 3 ; 


and in like manner 
imi Au 
Mee Vo — |=% [D u | peer es 
Ax=0 da ) a Nga ee 


} Av Ju . 
may be written du oe or Jy Tes Let us consider 
Ph é FAY 67 


limit _ Av 
An=0 cE ra 


As Ja approaches 0, Ju, being the corresponding increment of 
Ay 


the function wv, will also approach 0; and the product du ae 


Au dv 


: ea Md oy} rete? eee, A Z 
will approach 0 as its limit, if oe aches any definite value ; 
wv 
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that is, if D,v has a definite value. It is, however, perfectly 


conceivable that = may increase indefinitely as 4x approaches 
x 

zero, instead of having a definite limit; and, in that case, if = 

ay 

should increase rapidly enough to make up. for the simultaneous 
: . Av 

decrease in du, the product du ra would not approach zero. 
& 


We shall see, however, as we investigate all ordinary functions, 
that their derivatives have in general fixed definite values for 
any given value of the independent variable; but, until this is 
established, we can only say, that 


when & or = has a definite limit, as 4z=0; that is, when 
Age x 


[D,]e=z, 0 [Dsexe, 
has a definite value. With this proviso, we can say, 
[D, (0) Jena, = (Dette a, +o D, Yea; 
or, dropping subscripts, 
D, (uv) = uD, v0 + vD,U. [1] 
Divide through by wv, and we have the equivalent form, 


D, (uv) es IDG JON 


UV U Vv 


[2] 


If we have a product of three factors, as wow, we can repre- 
sent the product of two of them, say vw, by z, and we have 


ae 


DiGi) “DauZyn Ba =D 

i) eae ae 

Die DX GO) Dae 
PSS, a 24 


= 9 


@ UW VU Ww 


But 
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D,(Qww) Du D,v D,w 
ae ve ye fo ese ; [3] 


UUW u 0 WwW 


This process may be extended to any number of factors, and we 
shall have the derivative of a product of functions divided by the 
product equal to the sum of the terms obtained by dividing the 
derivative of each function by the function itself. 


F eee eal 
24. Required the derivative of the quotient —, where u and v 
% 


are function$g of «. Employing our usual notation, we have 


Ut du Wh 


D w\ een m+ dv % . 
: v/ tay, Se=0 Le sx 


Ut Au Uy Vo 4 — Uy Av 


‘ 2) 
vo SF Av Vo Vor + Vo Av 


but 


and dividing by Jz, we have 


uU 
vy, —— 
Die _ limit see 
i g Lio 4e=0 ® vet Vo Av = 


Vy [DU] era uo [ D, Uexe, 


We 
Vo 


and dropping subscripts, 


io (“) = vD,u— UD, v0 [1] 


wy 


EXAMPLES. 
Find Mies 
(1) De +a—y(#)]; (2) Df V@)]s 3) BSS 
Ans. F x 
oe a dexf(z) 3-3) ———— 
(1) BP aia" (2) zat (a); (3) oa /(@) 
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(4) Find, by Art. 24, [1], D,(2) 
wv 
(5) Deduce D,x* from last part of Art. 23. 


25. If the quantity to be differentiated is a function of a 
function of x, it is always theoretically possible, by performing 
the indicated operations, to express it directly as a function of 
«, and then to find its derivative by the ordinary rules; but it 
can usually be more easily treated by the aid of a formula which 
we shall proceed to establish. 

Required, D, fy, y being itself a function of x. Let a and xy 
be corresponding values of « and ¥; let dx be any increment 
given to w, and Jy the corresponding increment of y; then 


limit [ Aas dy) =, 


[D-SYlo=a0 Jy +0 dv 
and this can be written 


limit I Yo+ Ay) — fo Ay : 
Az=(0) dy Ag 


As 4x and 4y are corresponding increments, they approach zero 
together ; hence 


limit [A + dy) = Lt) 


“jie dy 
Aa = 
is the same as ay E Eto AY) fay 
y=0 | Ay 
which is equal to [Dy FY\y=y," 


*. [D.SVJe=0,= LD, FY] y=y," [D.Y]e=x, ) 
or, dropping subscripts, 
D, fy = D, fy Dey. [1] 
This gives immediately, as extensions of Art. 21, [1] and [3], 


DA Ay \ie= 0 y, Dap ey Oe, 
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26. Art. 21, [3] can now be readily extended to the case 
where n is any number positive or negative, whole or fractional. 

Let 7 be a negative whole number — m, m of course being a 
positive whole number. Let 


ee 5 
then we want D,y. Multiplying both members of 
CUR I 
by 2”, we have Sy, 


Since 2”y is a constant, its derivative with respect to # must be 
zero; but by Art. 23, [1] and Art. 21, [3], 


Di [a y) =x" Diy + yD, = 2” Diy + manly 
m being a positive integer ; 
ED Ye i ey = 0; 
and Dy = — may = — ma) = nat", Q.E.D. 
be é : c 

Let 7 be any fraction q where p and g are integers either posi- 

tive or negative. As before, let 
Of HE a ih required D,y. 

Clearing ae of radicals, 

we have Yaa 


and since the two members are equal functions of #, their deriva- 


tives must be equal ; 
Dif = De, 


or gy! 1 D,y = pe, 


—1 »p—1 P_ 
a sie 1h Nie ae A ea nar} 
Dy = * Q.E.D. 


and mo ye g (nyo 
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The formula, 10) Ge? == ae. 


Art. 21, [3], holds, then, whatever the value of , 


EXAMPLE. 
Prove Art. 24, [1] by the aid of Art. 21, [3] and Art. 23, 


: UW =, 
[1], regarding — product, namely wv}. 


By the aid of these formulas, 


D,a=0; (1) 
DGi= CHR (2] 
D,e=1; [3] 
Dit = nx: [4] 
D,(utv+w) =D,u+D,0+D,w; [5] 
D, (uv) = uD,v + vD, 4 5 [6] 
D, (Sy) = D, (fy) Dey 5 [8] 


any algebraic function, no matter how complicated, may be dif: 
ferentiated. 


EXAMPLES. 


Find D,w in each of the following cases : — 
(1) vw=m + ne. Ans. D,w=n. 


(2) w= (a-+ bx) a. Ans. D,w= (4bu+4+ 8a) a. 
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(3) v= J/(a+’). 


Solution: ~ wu = / (a + a”) = (2? + a?)3. 
Let Y= a + a, 
then Uae. 


Du = Dy = D,y.D,y by Art. 26, [Sie 


Dy =3y-* by Art: 26.14) 
*, Diu =ey-t = 2 (a +a?)-3= x 
Ve $a)” 
(4) v= : ): SAUDE VOX jp 
l+wv (1 +a)"*} 
(a + 2°)? (apes 
(6) u=(1+2)V/(1—2). Ans. D, ia ee 
2./(1 — 2) 
7 & 2a? +1 
7) “= —————_- Ans. D,u=——~ — 24. 
) w+ /(a?+1) af (a? +1) 
(8) “= (DG a). Ans. Dole I : 
tn a/ (x) 2(1+ V2) / (e— ar”) 
= 1+2 $ a 1 . 
(9) u=,|(7+%) Ans. Dt == 


V+e)+V0-#) | 
Vf (i-+24) — V1 —«") 


: sae wae. - 
Ans. D,uw= apse va = | 


(10) u= 
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CHAPTER III. 
APPLICATIONS. 
Tangents and Normals. 


27. We have shown, in Art. 15, that the angle +, made with 
the axis of x by the tangent at any given point of a plane curve, 


when the equation TE 


of the curve, referred to rectangular axes, is known, may be found 


by the relation 
tanr = limit dy : 
4x=0| Ax 


where 4Jy and 4a are corresponding increments of y and @, the 
coordinates of a point of the curve. If the point be (,%), we 
have, then, 

tan co [D.Yena,: 


At any point (#,y) tant = Dy. fy 


A line perpendicular to any tangent, and passing through the 
point of contact of the tangent with the curve, is called the nor- 
mal to the curve at that point. If» be the angle which the 
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normal at the point (#,%) makes with the axis of X, then it ts 
evident from the figure, that 


% = 90° + 7, 
and from trigonometry, 
tan %) = — cott) = — Resales uae 
ED, =a, 
Of course, for any point (a,y) 
ta : 2 
any= ——. 
Dy - 


28. Since the tangent at (a).4%) passes through (2% ,%), and 
makes an angle z) with the axis of a, its equation will be, by 
analytic geometry, 


Yy — YW = tan ty (2 — 2) } 
or, since tanz,=[D, YJn=a,? 
Yi Yo [DY lexan, (# a y) : [1] 


In like manner, the equation of the normal at (2,7) is found to 


1 
[DW exe, 


be Y—Yy= (x — %). [2] 


The distance from the point of intersection of the tangent 
with the axis of X to the foot of the ordinate of the point of 
contact, is called the subtangent, and is denoted by t¢,. 

The distance from the foot of the ordinate of the point to the 
intersection of the normal with the axis of X, is called the sub- 
normal, and is denoted by n,. @ 

In the figure, 7'A and AN are respectively the swbtangent and 
subnormal, corresponding to the point (2),%) of the curve. 


Obviously aa tan 7) = [D.Y]z=2,9 
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and Lean (180° 9) = tan ee 
a an ( V9) n% [D, ne 


hence for the point (2.7%), 


fee pees oe iol Lae : 
Dia Vo Dau rea 

The distance from the intersection of the tangent with the 
axis of X to the point of contact is sometimes called the length 
of the tangent, and may be denoted by t. 

The distance from the point at which the normal is drawn to 
the point where the normal crosses the axis of X is sometimes 
called the length of the normal, and may be denoted by n. 

It is easily seen from the figure, that 


C= Ave +E), 


and n= a/Yor+ rn) ; 
hence = Yo Oe eae, Jf a LD een.) ’ 
and n=HV(1+(Dyn,): 


For any point (#,y), our formulas become 


jae ORS 5 
LS Day’ [3] 
f= Day; [4] 
t=y(Dy} VA +[D.y)?) 5 [5] 
n=yJ+(Dy)  . [6] 

EXAMPLES. 


(1) Show that the inclination of a straight line to the axis of 
X is the same at every point of the line ; i.e., prove tan z constant. 
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(2) Show that the subnormal in a parabola 
pea 2s 


is constant, and that the subtangent is always twice the abscissa 
of the point of contact of the tangent. 

(3) Find what point of the parabola must be taken in order 
that the inclination of the tangent to the axis of X may be 45°. 


29. If the equation of the curve cannot be readily thrown into 
the form iis 


D,y may be found by differentiating both members with respect to 
x and solving the resulting equation algebraically, regarding D,y 
as the unknown quantity. 

For example ; required the equation of the tangent to a circle 
at the point (2,4) of the curve. The equation of a circle is 


e+ yr’, 
r being constant. Differentiating with respect to #, we have, 


by Art. 26, [8], 
24+ 2yD_y=0. 


‘ ; Ze x 
Solving, D,y= —-— = —=. 

‘i 2y oy 
POR gee Soe) 

pe uae Yo 


and by Art. 28, [1], the required equation is 


a, 
Y —Y= —— (@—%) 5 
Yo 


or, clearing of fractions, 


oan om) 2 
Yo' —Yo = —ML+ NX, 


ay; 2. 
LU + YoY = % + Yo 3 
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but (2,0) is on the curve, hence 

a + Yo = 7", 
and we have Yebtyy=r", 


the familiar form of the equation. 


EXAMPLES. 


(1) Find the equation of the normal at (2 ,%) in the circle ; 
of the tangent and the normal at (2,%) in the ellipse and the 
hyperbola referred to their axes and centre. 

(2) Find at what angle the curve 7’ = 2ax 


cuts the curve v—s3ary+y=0. a 
Ans. Cot~! V4. 


(3) Show that in the curve 2 + y?= a3 


the length of that part of the tangent intercepted between the 
axes is constant and equal to a. 


Indeterminate Forms. 


30. When, under the conditions of the problem, the value of 
a variable quantity is supposed to increase indefinitely, that is, 
to increase without limit, so that the variable can be made greater 
than any assigned. value, the variable is called an infinitely great 
quantity or simply an infinite quantity, and is usually represented 
by the symbol o. Since infinite quantities are variables, they 
will usually present themselves to us either as values of the 
independent variable or as values of a function. 


31. By a value of a function corresponding to an infinite value 
of the variable, we shall mean the limit approached by the value 
of the function as the value of the variable increases indefinitely. 


Thus, if y= fa, 
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and y approaches the value a as its limit as x increases indefi- 

nitely, the value of y corresponding to the value o of x is a, or 

as we shall say, for the sake of brevity, 
y=a when 7 = o. 


4 


Since — approaches 0 as its limit as & increases indetlnitely, 
x 


1 
we say 7 9 When w= o, 
: 1 
or, more briefly, z=. 


If, as the variable increases indefinitely the function instead of 
approaching a limit, itself increases indefinitely, we shall say 


y= © when = o, 


meaning, of course, y increases indefinitely when x increases 
indefinitely. 


32. If, as the variable approaches indefinitely a particular 
value, the function increases without limit, we say that the 
function is infinite for that particular value of the variable. For 
example; as the angle ¢ approaches the value 90°, its tangent 
increases indefinitely, and by taking ¢ sufficiently near 90°, 
tang can be made greater than any assigned value. So we 


say tan g = o when ¢ = 90°, 
or, more briefly still, tan 90° = o. 
Again, 2 increases indefinitely as « approaches zero; so we 
x 


say 1 & when Aye 10) 


x 


o|— 


or simply 


The student can easily convince himself, by a little consideration, 
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that our definition of infinite is entirely consistent with the ordi- 
nary use of the term in algebra, trigonometry, and analytic 
geometry. 


; : 0 P 
33. The expressions, 0” =, and 0 X o, are called indeter- 
minate forms; and as they stand, each of them may have any 
value whatever; for consider them in turn: — By the ordinary 


definition of a quotient as ‘‘a quantity that, multiplied by the 
divisor, will produce the dividend,” : may be anything, as any 


quantity multiplied by 0 will produce 0. 

So, too, es may have any value, as obviously any given quan- 
tity multiplied by a quantity that increases without limit will 
give a quantity increasing without limit. 

That 0 x o is indeterminate is not quite so obvious ; for, since 
zero multiplied by any quantity gives 0, it would seem that zero 
multiplied by a quantity which increases indefinitely must still 
give zero, as is indeed the case; and it is only when 0 x o pre- 
sents itself as the limiting value of a product of two variable 
factors, one of which decreases as the other increases, that we 
can regard it as indeterminate. In this case the value of the 
product will depend upon the relative decrease and increase of 
the two factors, and not merely upon the fact that one ap- 
proaches zero as the other increases indefinitely. 


It is only when 7 =, and 0 X o occur in particular problems 


as limiting forms, that we are able to attach definite values to 
them. 


34. Each of the forms -2 and 0 X #, as we shall soon see, 
can be easily reduced to the form 7" and this form we shall now 
proceed to study. 

If jx = 0 and Fx = 0 when =a, 


; uv ya ; 
the fraction e, which is, of course, a new function of #, assumes 
Ye 
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: : 0) A ds 
the indeterminate form 5 when «=a, and the limit approached 


by the fraction as 2 approaches a is called the true value of the 
fraction when «= a, and can generally be readily determined. 


By hypothesis Je= 0 andifa= 0; 4 


‘fa 


C— fe 
hence we can throw — into the form kite hs 
Ay Jip Fee) 


are subtracting 0 from the numerator and 0 from the denomina- 
tor of the fraction. Again, we can divide numerator and de- 
nominator by 2 — a without changing the value of the fraction ; 


, for in so doing we > 


fe — fa 
therefore ie Fs ee 
fy Fxe— Fa 
“—a 
and the true value of 
fe —fa 
Se limit | J” |_ limit | “a2 —a 
Fx peg “EM Fx |~a=a Ware Pa 
aA 


But «—a, being the difference between two values of the 
variable, is an increment of «; fwv—jfa, being the difference 
between the values of fz which correspond to « and a, is the 
corresponding increment of the function, hence 


limit =e [D. flexes 


BE mat Oh x 


and in the same way it can be shown that 


T= 7%. a 
= 


wv : D, fe ane 
wherefore the true value of P when «=a is sup We 


have then only to differentiate numerator and denominator, and 
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substitute in the new fraction a for x, in order to get the true 
value required. It may happen that the new fraction is also 
indeterminate when «=a; if so, we must apply to it the same 
process that we applied to the original fraction. 

The student will observe that this method is based upon the 


supposition that fa=0 and Fa= 0, 


so that it is only in this case that we have established the relation 


[|= too 


EXAMPLES. 


Find the true values of the following expressions : — 


(1) =a 5 Ans. }. 
CaN nr 


a4 co po OT a 
= Ans. 10: 
y 9 Jx=3 
14+(@—1)3 : 
Bch tis 
°) cemetery wee 
(4) pit = =) Ans. 0. 
— eo 
7a 1—./(1—2) A 1 
a ae eal <a 
f(a") — aie : Ans. ine Ss 
ea ae 2a 
J 
a a —3e+42 
Cs) ae ANS. ©. 


35. If fe and Fx both increase indefinitely as x approaches 
the value a, or, as we say for the sake of brevity, if 
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ji ea chivel Jp Coe, 


we can determine the true value of || by first throwing the 


=a 


1 
fraction i into the equivalent form a which assumes the form 
x 
fu 


- when «=a, and may be treated by the method just described. 
Lf ja=0 and Fr = o when «=a, 

the true value of [ fx.Fr],., can be determined by throwing 

fu.F« into the equivalent form ae which assumes the form ; 

when «= da. He 


Maxima and Minima of a Continuous Function. 


36. A variable is said to change continuously from one value 
to another when it changes gradually from the first value to the 
second, passing through all the intermediate values. 

A function is said to be continuous between two given values 
of the variable, when it has a single finite value for every value 
of the variable between the given values, and changes gradually 
as the variable passes from the first value to the second. 


37. If the function is increasing as the variable increases, the 
increment Jy, produced by adding to # a positive increment 4a, 


will be positive ; 4Y will therefore be positive, and limit 4y 
Aa 4a=0} Ja 
will also be positive ; that is, D,y will be positive. 
If a function decreases as the variable increases, the increment 


4y, produced by giving # a positive increment Ja, will be nega- 


tive ; 4Y will therefore. be negative, and limit 4Y | will also be 
nh 4 by 


negative ; that is, D,y will be negative. 
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Since D,y, being, as we have seen, itself a function of #, may 
happen to be positive for some values of « and negative for 
others, it would seem that the same function may be sometimes 
increasing and sometimes decreasing as the variable increases, 
and this is often obviously the case. For example; sing in- 
creases as ¢ increases, while ¢ is passing through the values 
between 0° and 90°; but it decreases as ¢ increases, while ¢ is 


7 


passing through the values between 90° and 180°. 


38. Not only does any particular value of the derivative of a 
function show by its sign whether the function is increasing or 
decreasing with the increase of the variable, but it shows by its 
numerical magnitude the rate at which the function is changing 
in comparison with the change in the variable as the latter is 
passing through the corresponding value. 


For example ; when ieee 


D,x# or 2x equals 4, and this shows that when x increasing is 
passing through the value 2, its square is increasing four times 
as fast. 

For if 4% and 4y are corresponding increments of the variable 


: : ; 5; Ay 
and the function, starting from a particular value x of @, fe may 


be regarded as the mean rate of change in y compared with the 


change in #, and ma a will then show the actual rate of 
v= x 


change at the instant # passes through the value a. 


_ 39. If, as the variable increases, the function increases wp to 
a certain value and then decreases, that value is called a maai- 
mum value of the function. 

If, as the variable increases, the function decreases to a cer- 
tain value and then increases, that value is called a min?émum 
value of the function. 

In these definitions of maximum and minimum yalues, the 
variable is supposed to increase continuously. 

As a maximum value is merely a value greater than the values 
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immediately before and immediately after it, a function may 
have several different maximum values; and, for a like reason, 
it may have several different minimum values. If 


be the equation of the curve in the figure, the ordinates y, and 
Y2 are maximum values of y, yz and ys, are minimum values of y. 


40. In the following discussion we shall suppose throughout 
that the variable continually increases. Then, as at a maximum 
value, the function by definition changes from increasing to 
decreasing, its derivative must, by Art. 37, be changing from a 
positive to a negative value; and if the derivative is a continu- 
ous function of the variable in the neighborhood of the value in 
question, it can change from a positive to a negative value only 
by passing through the value zero. 

Since, at a minimum value, the function by definition changes 
from decreasing to increasing, its derivative must be chang- 
ing from a negative to a positive value, and must therefore be 
passing through the value zero, provided that it is a continuous 
function of the variable in the neighborhood of the value in 
question. 


41. Confining ourselves for the present to the case where the 
derivative is a continuous function, we can say then, that if y is 
a function of x, any value x) of x corresponding to a maximum 
or a minimum value of y must make D,y zero. ‘This can also 
be seen from the figure of Art. 39. For, at the points A, B, C, 
and D, the tangent to the curve is parallel to the axis of X, and 
therefore at each of these points D,y, which is, by Art. 27, the 
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tangent of the inclination of the curve to the axis, must equal 
zero. 

Of course it does not follow from the argument just presented, 
that every value of # that makes D,y = 0 must correspond either 
to a maximum or a minimum value of y; and it is evident, from 
the figure just referred to, that, at the point H, the tangent is 
parallel to the axis of X, and D,y is zero, although y; is neither 
& maximum nor a minimum. 


42. In order to ascertain the precise nature of the value of y 
corresponding to a given value of x which makes D,y zero, we 
need to know the sign of D, y for values of x just before and just 
after the value in question, and this can generally be determined 
by noting the value of the derivative of D,y, which we can always 
find, as D_y itself is a function of x, and can be differentiated. 


43. D,(D,y) is called the second derivative of y with respect 
to x, and is denoted by D,?y. D,(D,?7) is called the third de- 
rivative of y with respect to x, and is denoted by D,2y; and in 
general, if n is any positive whole number, D, (D,"~1y) is called 
the nth derivative of y with respect to x, and is denoted by D,"y. 


44. Hauample. Required the nature of the value of a3 — a 
corresponding to the value 0 of a. 


Lev Y= eos 
Dy = 3. — Qu, 
Dey= 6e— 2% 

[D.y]2=0= 9, 
[D7 y).20= = 2: 


Since Dy is negative when «=0, D,y must have been de- 
creasing as « passed through the value zero, and as 


Oe ele2o — 0 
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D,y must have been positive before x= 0, and negative after 
x=; therefore, y must have been increasing before «= 0, and 
decreasing after x= 0, and must consequently have a maximum 
value when x=0. To confirm our conclusion, let us find the 


values of 2? ~2 when x= —.1, when e=0, and whenv=.1: 
fe —3)|. j= — 011, * 
[a — oa 0, 


[a? — a], = —.009 ; 


and the value corresponding to # = 0 is the greatest of the three. 


45. If [D.Y]e=x, = 9 
and LOEW amz, 0: 


D,y must have been increasing as x passed through the value 
2); and, therefore, since D,y = 0 when #= a, it must have been 
negative before «=a and positive after »=a,: y then must 
have been decreasing before «=~, and increasing after «= 2, 
and so must be a minimum when a = 2. 
46. If [D:YJe=e,=9 
and (D2Ye=2,= 0, 
we must find the value of D,’¥ before we can decide on the nature 
of %. Suppose [D.Ye=2, = 
2, a= 
(sD Y\e=a,=9: 
and [D? Wz=a2,< 9 


As [D?y]z=2, i8 negative, D2y must have been decreasing as 
cee 
«x passed. monet the value 2), and being 0 when «= 2%, must 
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have been positive before and negative after. D,y therefore 
must have been increasing before «= and decreasing after ; 


and as ; [D:¥J2—n, = 0, 


it must have been negative both before and after x=a. The 
function y, then, must have been decreasing both before and 
after =, and y is neither a maximum nor a minimum. 


EXAMPLES. 


(1) Show that if [D,y],—,, =9, 
[D2 Ye—0,=9 


and [DF Ye—m, >0~, 
y, is neither a maximum nor a minimum. 
(2) If [D.Y]e=x, = 


[D2 Y]2—2,=> 
3 — 
leas Yn—2,=9, 


and (eo ee to 0, Yo is Aa Maximum. 
(3) If Oo lean =0, 
. [D/Y]e—2, =9 
[De Yea, =0, 

and WEN ee 2 yy is a minimum. 


47. The preceding investigation suggests the following method 
of finding the values of the variable corresponding to maximum 
or minimum values of the function. Differentiate the function 
and find what values of x will make the first derivative zero. 
This may, of course, be done by writing the derivative equal to 
zero, and solving the equation thus formed. Substitute for x, 
in turn, in the second derivative, the values of x thus obtained, 
and note the signs of the results. ‘Those values of w which make 
the second derivative positive correspond to minimum values of 
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the function, and those that make the second derivative nega- 
tive, to maximum values of the function. If any make the 
second derivative zero, they must be substituted for x in the 
third derivative, and the result interpreted by Has method of 
Art. 46. 


EXAMPLES. 


Find what values of « give maximum and minimum values of 
the following functions : — 


Cle 6 ee tig 
Ans. = 1, max. v= 6s mine 
(2) u=e—9e? 4+ 1lde— 3. 
Ans. ©=1, max.; «= 5, min. 
(3) u=3a — 1252? + 21602. 
Ans. Max. when «= — 4 or 3; 
min. when «= — 3 or 4. 


(4) Show that w=a#—3a°?+6a+4+7 
has neither a maximum or a minimum value; and that 
u=e —bott+5be—1 
is neither a maximum nor a minimum when w= 0). 
(5) A person in a boat, three miles from the nearest point of 


the beach, wishes to reach, in the shortest possible time, a place 


B 3 
——————— 
1 


fe 


r 


five miles from that point, along the shore. Supposing he can 
walk five miles an hour, but can row only four miles an hour, 
required the point of the beach he must pull for. 
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With the notation in the figure, the distance rowed is ./ (a + 9) 
miles, the distance walked is 5 —a miles, and wu, the whole time 
taken, is evidently 

_ Ve +9) ees 


q 5 hours, 


and « must have a value that will make w a minimum. 


D,u= ats oe eels 

44/(a? + 9) Se 

hy ant eae 

"4 (a+ 9)3 
; 1 
Solving Sea 

. 4 / Gao) 5 
we get hes se ate 


but, on substituting these values of z in turn in the expression 

for D,u, we see that «=4 is the only value which will make 

D,u= 0, since we must take the positive value of ./(a?+ 9), 

from the nature of the case, as it represents a distance traversed. 

Remembering this fact, we find 

eer a = es } 
717500 


and «w then is a minimum when w= 4, and the landing-place 
must be one mile above the point of destination. 


48. In problems concerning maxima and minima, the func- 
tion w can often be most conveniently expressed in terms of two 
variables, 2 and y, which are themselves connected by some 
equation, so that either may be regarded as a function of 
the other. In this case, of course, w can, by elimination, be 
expressed in terms of either variable, and treated by the usual 
process. It is generally simpler, however, to differentiate wu, 
regarding one of the variables, x, as the independent variable, 
and the other as a function of it, and then to substitute for D,y 
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its value obtained from the given equation between 2 and y by 
the process suggested in Art. 29. 


EXAMPLES. E 


(1) Required the maximum rectangle of given perimeter. 
If a be the given perimeter, we have 


p 2e+2y=a; | CD 
x and the area Ub = XY. (2) 
Differentiate (1) with respect to z, and we have 


2+2D,y4=0, 


whence Dy=—1; (3) 
Du=eDy+y=—2et+y, by (3), 
DZu=—-14+D,y=—-1—-1=—-2, by (8). 


IY =) Ni gy 


and D,’u is negative ; therefore the required maximum rectangle 
is a square. 

(2) Prove that of all circular sectors of given perimeter the 
greatest is that in which the arc is double the radius. 

(3) A Norman window consists of a rectangle surmounted 
by a semicircle. Given the perimeter, required the height and 
breadth of the window when the quantity of light admitted is a 
maximum. Ans. Height and breadth must be equal. 


49. After finding the values of # which make 
JO i= 0), 


it is often possible to discriminate between those corresponding 
to maximum values of w and those corresponding to minimum 
values of w by outside considerations depending upon the nature 
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of the problem, and so to avoid the labor of investigating the 
second derivative. 


EXAMPLES. 


(1) Prove that when the portion of a tangent to a circle in- 
tercepted between a pair of rectangular axes is a minimum it is 
equal to a diameter. 


(2) Determine the greatest cylinder of revolution that can be 
inscribed in a given cone of revolution. 


Ans. If b be the altitude of the cone and a the radius of its 


base, the volume of the required cylinder = 5 nab. 


(3) Determine the cylinder of greatest convex surface that 
: : : ‘ zba 
can be inscribed in the same cone. Ans. Surface => 


(4) Determine the cylinder of greatest convex surface that 
can be inscribed in a given sphere. Ans. Altitude =7,/(2). 


(5) Determine the greatest cone of revolution that can be 
4 
— Ts 


€ 


inscribed in a given sphere. Ans. Altitude = 


(6) Determine the cone of revolution of greatest convex sur- 
face that can be inscribed in a given sphere. 
Ans. Altitude = 


re 


‘ 


Oo | 


Integration. 


50. We have seen (Art. 12) that when a body moves accord- 
ing to any law, if v, ¢, and s are the velocity, time, and distance 
of the motion respectively, v = D,s. 

Suppose we have an expression for the velocity of a body in 
terms of the time during which it has been moving, and want 
to find the distance it has traversed. For example; the velo- 
city of a falling body that has been falling ¢ seconds is always 
gt, where g is constant at any given point of the earth’s surface : 
required the distance fallen in ¢ seconds. 
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This distance is evidently a function of t, for a change in the 
number of seconds a body falls changes the distance fallen. 
Represent this function by s; then, as 


es IDS. y 
we have D,s = gt; 


that is, the distance is that function of t which has gt for its 
derivative ; and to solve the problem we have to find the func- 
tion when its derivative is given. 


51. Having given the equation y = fx of a curve (rectangular 
coordinates), required the area bounded by the curve, the amis 
of X, a fixed ordinate yo, and any second ordinate y. 


c Aw ad 
This area, A, is obviously a function of a, the abscissa corre- 
sponding to the second bounding ordinate y, for a change in & 
changes A. Let us see if we cannot find the value of D, A. 
Increase « by da, and represent the corresponding increments 
of A and y by JA and 4y. From the figure, the area 


acdf < acdb < ecdb ; 


but the area of the rectangle 


acdf = y 4x, 


the area of the rectangle 
ecdb = (y + 4y) da, 
and acdb = 4A; 


hence yau< dA<(yt+ Ay) Ax ; 
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limit [ 4A Ar cue 
and we want Ape Esai Divide by 4a, 


and (eee ay, 
Ax 


That is, a4 always lies between y and y+4y; and as they ap- 
Aa 


proach the same limit, 7, as d~=0, ao ca must be y, and 
we have DA ay =a 


and to solve the problem completely, we have to find a function 
from its derivative. 


52. Having given the equation y = fx of a curve (rectangular 
coordinates), required the length of the arc between a fixed 
point (X.Yo) of the curve and any second point (x.y). 

This length is obviously a function of the position, and therefore 


of the coordinates of the second point; and as the equation of 
the curve enables us to express y in terms of @, we can consider 
the length s a function of 2. Let us see if we can find its deriva- 
tive. Increase « by 4x and represent the corresponding incre- 
ments of s and y by 4s and 4y respectively. We see from the 


figure that PQ< 4s< PN + NQ, 
PN being the tangent at P. 


PQ= Vay + ys 
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PN= 4@.secr. 
NQ= 4y — MN. 
MN = 4x. tanr. 


hence NQ= 4y — 4x tanr, 
and we have 


V (4a)? + (4y)?< 4s< 4x sect + 4y — 4x tan r. 
Divide by 4a, — 


hh (4ty 248 dy 
is Bl cttcwers fen 
limit 

Aes ARNE + (2) |evigaay V1 + (D9) 


and oe | see T+ = — tan “| = sect+D,y — tanc. 
But we know, Art. 27, [1], that 


tan 7 = Dy; 
and by trigonometry, 


sec’r = 1 + tan?r = 1+ (D,y)’, 
sect = V1+4+(D,y)?; 
hence 
limit eee Ptr erera eA, 
ee | sect + >" — tan “|= VI-+ (Diy)? + Dey — Dry, 


or — V1 + (D,y)’. 
As lies always between two quantities which have the same 
oe 
limit, V1 +(D,y)’, its limit must be V1 +(D,y)*, and we have 
D,g=V1+(D,y)’. 


D,y can be found from the given equation, and therefore 
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V1+(D,y)? can be determined. We can then regard D,s 
as given, and again we are required to obtain a function from 
its derivative. 


53. To find a function from its derivative is to integrate, and 
the function is called the integral of the given derivative. 
Thus the integral of 2a is 2*+C, where C is any constant, for 
D,(#+C) is 2a. In other words, if y is a function of a, that 
function of « which has y for its derivative is called the integral 
of y with respect to x, and is indicated by /,y, the symbol /, 
standing for the words integral with respect to x. 


54. Since the derivative of a constant is zero, we may add 
any constant to a function without affecting the derivative of the 
function ; so that if we know merely the value of the derivative, the 
function is not wholly determined, but may contain any arbitrary, 
i.e., undetermined, constant term. In special problems, there 
are usually sufficient additional data to enable us to determine 
this constant after effecting the integration. 


55. Since integration is defined as the inverse of differentia- 
tion, we ought to be able to obtain a partial set of formulas for 
integrating by reversing the formulas we have already obtained 
for differentiating. Take the formulas — 


ID. ap 

ID gO) 3 

Dray= aD iy; 

Dine a- 

D(utv+wt+ &.)=D,u+D,v+ D,wt+ &e. ; 

and we get immediately — 

Jizae+C; (1) 
its ae 4+ C; (2) 
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J2aD,y = ay+C; (3) 
Sn =x" + 0; (4) 
S(D,u+D,v + D,w + &.)=utv+wt+é&e.+C; (5) 


where C’ in each case is an arbitrary constant. 
The forms of the last three can be modified with advantage. 


In (3), call Ly = 
then Offs 
and (3) becomes fau=afutC. (6) 


By the aid of (6), (4) can be written, 
ni =e C. 
Change vn into n +1, and we get 


(a +1) fran =a" 140, 


+0, (7) 


or iff When 


where C' is any arbitrary constant, although, strictly speaking, 
different from the C' just above. 


In (5), let Duw=y, D,v=%, &., 
then DNL OH Wiley WIG: 
and Sy H2+ &e.) = fry +f + &e.+ C5 


or, the integral of a sum of terms is the sum of the integrals of 


the terms. 


56. We can now solve the problem stated in Art. 50. The 
velocity of a falling body at the end of ¢ seconds is gt feet, g 
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being a constant number; required the distance fallen in ¢ sec- 
onds. We have seen that, if v, ¢, and s are the velocity, time, 
and distance respectively, v=D,s; 


hence = 50> 
Here s=figt +C; 
but by Art. 55, (6) and (7), 


figt=gt=9=+C = 3g? + C3 


and in this case we can readily determine C, for when the body 
has been falling no time, it has fallen no distance, zo s must 
equal zero when t= 0, and we have 


0=49(0)?+C=0+0C, and C=0; 


and our required result is s= 4g’. 


57. Required the area intercepted by the curve y’? = 42, the 
axis of X, and the ordinate through the focus. 

From the form of the equation we know that the curve is a 
parabola with its vertex at the origin and its focus at the point 
(1,0). The initial ordinate in this case is evidently the tangent 
at the vertex. 

If A is the required area, D, A= y, . (Arto or): 


then He 


hence A= f,20k =2 [23 = — +C=sai+0. 


A stands for the area terminated by the ordinate correspond- 
ing to any abscissa @. 

It is obvious from the figure that if we make # = 0, the ter- 
minating ordinate y will coincide with the initial ordinate through 
the origin, and A will equal zero. So we can readily determine C, 
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for we have A=0(0ifx#—0; 
a : 
so that oe 
and A= mae 
5 


If x =1, as it must in order that y may pass through the focus, 


4 é 
Am, the required area. 
3 
EXAMPLES. 


(1) Find the area bounded by the curve a= 4y, the axis of 
X, and the ordinates corresponding to the abscissas 2 and 8. 
ANnsin doe 


(2) Prove that the area cut off from a parabola by a double 
ordinate is two-thirds of the circumscribing rectangle. 


(3) Required the area intercepted between the curves y°=4 ax 
9 a7 9 
fw : 16a? 
and a = 4ay Ang, 


(4) Find a formula for the area bounded by a curve «= fy, 


the axis of Y, and two lines parallel to the axis of abscissas. 
Ans. A=f,a+C. 


(5) Find a formula for the area intercepted by a curve y =fz, 
the axis of X, and two ordinates (oblique codrdinates) . 
Ans. A=sinw fy +C, wv being the inclination of the axes. 
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(6) Prove that the segment of a parabola cut off by any chord 
is two-thirds of the circumscribing parallelogram. 


58. Required the length of the portion of the line 
4%—3y+2=0 (1) 
between the points having the abscissas 1 and 4. 
We have seen that D,s = V1 +(D,y)? Art, 52, 


where s is the length of an arc; 


hence s=f,V1+(D,y)?. 
From (1) we get 4—3D,y=0, 
D,y = 4, 


V1+(Dzy)*= $3 
and therefore s=f,8=$a+C, where s stands for 


the length of the arc from the first point to any second point whose 
abscissa is x. If we make x =1, the two points will coincide and 


s must equal 0; then 0=8+4+0C, 
C= —3, 
and s=8(a—-1). 


To get the required distance, « must equal 4 and we get s= 5. 


EXAMPLE. 


Find the length of the portion of the line Ax + By +C=0 
between the points whose abscissas are % and 2}. 


Ans. es (2X — %) 
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CHAPTER IY. 
TRANSCENDENTAL FUNCTIONS. 


59. In order to complete our list of formulas for differentiat- 
ing, we must consider the transcendental forms, log a, a’, sina, &¢. 

Let us differentiate log x. 

By our fundamental method, we have 


_ limit | log(a#+ 42) — loga 
Doge = jae | : Aa = | 
log(# + 4x) — loge _ 1 ee a+da}_ 1 log| 1+ da 
Ax 4a x dex a |’ 
limit | 1 Aa 
and D,logx = 4, = EE log(1 ah = ) | 


4x : 
But as dx approaches zero, log(1 + approaches log 1, i.e., 
© 
ile - : 3M 
zero, and Fe increases indefinitely ; so that it is by no means easy 
x ; 
; ees 1 rb 
to discover the limit of the product ee Ikoyest( 9 a6 == hy 
dar x 


This product can be thrown into a simpler form by introduc- 


3 ‘ x ; ae 
ing VW — in place of 4a. 
Vary 


; “7 then t MH tog(1-+—), on = log iste 
Fz 08\ 1+, } then becomes =~ log m }? | 2 8 m) 


As Jx approaches zero, a or m increases indefinitely, and 
Aan 


D,log# = limit E log (1+ al 
= c| m 
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and the value we have to investigate is the value approached by 


i ee ee F é 2 , 5 
(1 + —) as its limit as m increases indefinitely, which we in- 
m 


dicate by foun f a | : 


mM 


60. Let us first suppose that m in its increase continues always 

se ae i MENG : 

a positive integer. Then we can expand as by the Bi- 
m 


nomial Theorem. 


Pe m [1 m(m—1)/1\? m(m—1)(m—2)/ 1% 
(+5) =14+7(5,)+ 1.2 (“.) + 1.2.3 im 


+&e. to m+1 terms 


+ ....to m+1 terms. 


Now, as m increases indefinitely, each of the first n terms of 
the series, 2 being any fixed number, approaches as its limit the 
corresponding term of the series 


ial 1 1 
ITT ho (es bige4 ees 


so that we have reason to suppose that there is some simple rela- 
tion between this latter series and our required limit. 


61. To investigate this question we shall divide the first series 
into two parts. The first part, consisting of the first n +1 terms, 
where 7 is any fixed whole number less than 7, we shall repre- 
sent by S; the second part, consisting of the remaining m—n 
terms, we shall call F. 
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Then ( ae )=8 hee 
nv 
1 it 2 
i oan (-*\(1-2) 
S=1+- Z 4S, 
amas 2 23 sie 
1 2 =a 
ie nee aa 
71L TL nL 
eZ eect 


As nv is a fixed number, we have 


Lanny 1 1 1 1 
a (cil pao Oe Sees Be ee ee ee 
m=a L ] Wi qo b9.8 MEO 
ene Eee 
he nL mn nL ne Fe mn mM 
eZee seed n+1 (n+1)(n+2) 
¢ a ¢ eNO) o aiek 0-"=) 
4 4 m m m m ; 


(1 +1)(17+2)(1+3)..... m 


Since 7 is less than m, each numerator in the value of L is posi- 
tive and less than 1, and 


1 1 1 1 1 
Sia3 eee A Sera ar aun aes cee 


The sum of the decreasing geometrical series, 


1 1 1 


not (1 +1)? 3 (n+1)? Ve 


is by algebra less than i 5 
Ww 


b) 


1 
ee 
therefore Sosa) 
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1 


limit : 
and mao IS T0980) | 


and we have at last, 


at ( Faas i Sees roy limit py 


M=D 


1 1 1 1 
ee eee $$ 
eae 498 To8ae SE on 


1 
something less than ———-t———— 
as ao M(1.2.B.000)” 


n being any positive whole number. 
Thus we obtain the relation that the difference between our 
required value and the sum of the first n +1 terms of the series 


1 
eo 


1 1 
Tee po a fees 


1 
PA Vee. o sauces n) 


The greater the value of 7 the less the value of 


is less than 


1 . 
(eG es tese 
and by taking a value of n sufficiently great, we may make this 
difference as small as we please. 

Consequently, by Art. 7, our required value is the limit ap- 
proached by the sum of the first n terms of the series 


| 1: 
Ire Gee | 


as n is indefinitely increased, or what is ordinarily called the swum 
of this series. 


1 1 : 
—— +.... plays a very ‘ 
12 EE plays a very impor 


tant part in the theory of logarithms. It is generally represented 
by the letter e, and is taken as the base of the natural system 
of logarithms. Its numerical value can be readily computed to 
any required number of decimal places, since each term of the 


62. The series 1+ ; + 
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series may be obtained by dividing the preceding one by the 
number of the term minus one. Carrying the approximation 
to six decimal places, we have 


0.1666666 
0.0416666 The error in the approximation is 
0.0083333 less than one-eleventh of the last 
0.0013888 term we have used, and therefore 
0.0001984 — cannot affect our sixth decimal place. 
0.0000248 
0.0000027 
0.0000002 
0.0000000 


eater poze. +, correct to six decimal places. 


63. Let us now remove from m the restriction we placed upon 
it when we supposed it to have.none but positive integral values, 
and suppose it to increase passing through all positive values. 
Let » represent at any instant the integer next below m, then 
» +1 will be the integer next above m, and as m increases it will 
always be between » and » +1, unless it happens to coincide with 
p»+1, as it sometimes will. We have, then, in general, 


ie m<op+tl. 


Th Tea Ge Tate) 
en (1 =f Ot ) ( =) < 5 ’ 
ret) ™m™ amen 1 Bu 
limit 1 ; : limit 
J, No sah (1 + <-) must lie between Ca a3] and 


ene eset 
limit (: ite ) é 
p= OD pL 


1 i. (1+ 1 ie 
1 
( 1 yak Set 1 limit el ae 


; eee 
1 ) 1 — Kee) 1 1 
1+—— Jaa os) 
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1\4+1 1\4 1 
(+7) =(1+5) (+7), 
p p p 


. . il le ik 
and limit (+7) (1+7)=exi=es 
[USCS a UV. 
limit ce ie 
hence peas (1 a =) = 


Again: let m be negative, and represent it by — 7, 


then ‘ites ge ee i een ee CRP pees : 
m r r r—1l r—1 


. . il m 
and ue ( a“: x) 


. . ] emt 1 
=e Gea (1+ 25 )=ex tne. 


We see, then, that always 


M=f Mm 


. . il m 
mse (+3) = ¢ = 2.718281 +- 
64. In Art. 59 we found that 
limit | 1 Ds 
D, logx Se E lox(1 + =) i} 
We have, then, D, log x = Lioge. 
x 


If by loga we mean, as we shall always mean hereafter, natural 
logarithm of x, loge will equal 1, and 
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D,logu = 


7 


Dy 
y 


i 4 — pr, D, logy = 


Exponential Functions. 
65. Required D,a*, a being any constant. 
Let C=O. 
and take the log of each member, 
logu =a loga. 


Take D, of both members, 


Diu 


Uu 


=loga; 


D,u = uloga, 


D,a’ = @ loga. 


If ae; since loge=1, 
we have JORG ee 
Of course, Da’ = a logaD,y, 
and Die =e Dy. 
EXAMPLES. 


Find D,w in each of the following cases : — 


55 


[1] 


[1] 


[2] 


(14) w=e(1 —2"). Ans. D,u =e (1 — 8a? — a’). 


e* —e-* 


~ e* 4+ ¢e-# 


(2) u 


Ans. Duz= 


4 
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(3) w= log(e+e-*). Ans. Dju= =e 
(4) v= = a = Ans. D,u= a 
ee are i ee 
(6) w= log(log@). Ans. Det as 
(7) ee ea Ans. De ay 
(Sy w= 2. Ans. D,w=a"(logz +1). 


Suggestion. Take the log of each member before differen- 
tiating. 


(CD) ORs Ans. D,w= ee) : 
oe 

ON r= ec, Ans. D,w= ee. 

LD) eten ee, Ans. D,u=e* x*(1+ logz). 


14+ xlogx 
(12) w= x, Ans. D,w= 2 et eek t : 


Trigonometric Functions. 


66. In higher mathematics an angle is represented numerically, 
not by the number of degrees it contains but by the ratio of the 
length of its are to the length of the radius with which the are is 


described. 
are 0 


fe 
described with a radius equal to the linear unit, 


this ratio reduces to the length of the arc. This 
method of measuring an angle is called the cir- 
cular or analytic system, as distinguished from 
the ordinary degree or gradual system. 


Thus the angle @ is said to be equal to ———. If the arc is 
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ee : : Q2xr 
The value of 360° in circular measure is obviously =~" or 27, 
is 


and of 1° is == or oe Hence, to reduce from gradual to cir- 


cular measure, it is only necessary to multiply the given number 
of degrees by —. ; 
eg aha ey, 


The circular unit is evidently the angle which has its are equal 
to the radius, and its value in degrees is easily found. Let a 
represent the required value in degrees ; then 
x o 180° 


= and «= 
360° 2xr x 


Hence, to reduce from circular to gradual measure, we have only 
180 


7 


to multiply the circular value by 


67. Required D,, sinx. 
By our usual method, we have 


Desinag = 


limit | sin(a# + Ja) — sina 


sin(#+Ja)—sing _ sinx cos Jz + cosa sin Ja — sine 
Aa Ax 


cos sin da —- sinx(1 — cos Ja) 


du 
imi sin da ; — cos da: 
D,sinz = limit cosy 2 da _ sin a 1 008 4% 
Jda=0 Ax da 
“i . 
= cose umit | so Ja rs limit 1— cos Ja: 
dx=0 de 4¢2=0 Jar 


But as 47 = 0, sin Jz = 0 and cos Jx = 1, so both of our limits, 
in their present form, are indeterminate, and require special 
investigation. 
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68. Suppose an arc described from the vertex of the angle 4a, 


¢c 


1—c A 
5, limit [8 ] anq limit | Dae 
We wish to find ena eer hoe 


= 


with a radius equal to unity, then this arc 
measures the angle, and is equal to 4a, and 
the lengths of the lines, marked s and ¢ in 
the figure, are the sin 4% and cos 4a, respec- 
tively. 


are Ja< AB+ BD 


by geometry (vide ‘‘ Chauvenet’s Geometry,” Book V. Prop. xii.). 


We have then 


or, since 


But 


and 


hence 


or 


AD< 4u< AB+BD; 


s< AD, and AB+BD=s+4+1—<¢, 


Aa 


s<da<s+l—ce. 
SUE eels 


Dh ee 
Nea ae 


Re 


1—c= 


year 


slpo+s 


s+1l—c= 
1l+e 


s< dr Ors S ; 


a ee s(1+c) 
i- ie ees 
ee eee 

de 1+c+s 


must be between 1 and limit | _1+¢_ ; but 
de=0}1+c+8 


Since, as 4y= 0,s=0, andc=1, 
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mae I+e Japa 


4¢z=0|1+ec+s 2 
therefor Lt ate 9 
hb Ae, ee fo 


eel rat (1—c)(1+¢e) 
s Ax s(l+ce)4+s 


: if 
In like manner, 


3 ec s 


se)” de ~sdta+e 


or 


& 1—e S 


ig Ax elgg 


limit =| lies between ree ' : | or 0, and 


ve) si) || Meeye 


NATE 2 or 0; 
42z=0|1+¢+8 . 

: limit | 1— cos dx | _ 0 
therefore An=0 | Ax | , 


69. Substituting these values in Art. 67, we have 


D, sine = cosa. 


EXAMPLES. 


(1) Prove D,cosx = — sina. 
(2) Prove D,tanz = sec’2, 
D,ctnx = — cse’a, 


D,secx = tanxseca, 
D,csex = — ctnxvesex, 


: sina 
from the relations CA ee 
COS W 
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cthin = 5 
tana 
seca = - 
COS @ 
csc a = ——. 
sin & 
(3) Given versa = 1— cosa, 
prove D,versx = sina. 
4) Prove D,log sing = ctn2 ; 
D,\og cosx=— tanx ; 


D, log tana = secxcse x ; 
D, log ctna = — secxesex ; 
D, log seca = tan 2 ; 


D, log csex = — ctnz. 


Anti-Trigonometric Functions. 


70. In trigonometry, the angle which has a sine equal to x is 
called the inverse sine or the anti-sine of x, and is denoted by the 
symbol sin~’. Hence sin~'x means the angle which has @ for 
its sine, and is to be read anti-sine of a. 

In the same way we speak of anti-cosine, anti-tangent, &c. 


71. To differentiate sin~‘a. 
Let y= sin-'x; then ¢=siny. 
Differentiate both members with respect to x. 


1= cosyD,y; 
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1 
COSY 


Diy = 


It remains to express cosy in terms of a. 
Site — es 
cos? y =1— 2°, 


cosy = /(1— 2") ; 


hence D, sina = Sav Gente 
Vd—#) 
EXAMPLES. 
(1) Prove D,cos ‘x= — ote : 
(1 — 2") 
(2) Dina e 
1-4 
1 
3 D, ct SS Se 
(3) ata aie 
(4) D,sec7}x2 = Ls ee : 
x / (a — 1) 
(5) D,csc!w = — Dae aes 
ny a/ (a? — 1) 
(6) Dyers ee 
/ (2a — x”) 
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72. The anti-, or inverse, notation is not confined to trigono- 
metric functions. The number which has « for its logarithm is 
called the anti-logarithm of x, and is denoted by log~'#; and, 
in general, if x is any function of y, y may be called the corre- 
sponding anti-function of x, and the relation of y to x will be 
indicated by the same functional symbol as that which expresses 


a 
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the dependence of 2 upon y, except that it will be affected with 
a negative exponent, which, however, must not be confounded 
with a negative exponent in the algebraic sense. Thus, if e=fy, 
we may write y= f—'a. 

Any anti-function can be readily differentiated, if the direct 
function can be differentiated, and by the method we have em- 
ployed in the case of the anti-trigonometric functions above. 


Let Te) as 
then = JOP 
differentiate, and P= Dye Deu 

Dy = D, fy 
= 1 
or Df ae Dfy 


and it is only necessary to replace y in this result by its value 
in terms of @. 


73. Since, in the formula above, 
Sy = 2, 


we have Dy= ole . 

D,x 

a result so important that it is worth while to establish it by 
more elementary considerations. 

Suppose w and y connected by any relation, so that either may 
be regarded as a function of the other. Let dz and dy be cor- 
responding increments of « and y. Then da may be regarded 
as having produced Jy, or as haying been produced by dy, ac- 
cording as we regard # or y as the independent variable; and 
on either hypothesis they will approach zero together. 


By definition, Dive pa FA 
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and D,x = limit ner 
de=0| dy 
dy lL - 
da Aa’ 
ty P 
cat limit |= 1 1 
4a=0 | dx limit | 4@ Vine da 
4x=0| Jy 4y=0| dy 
since 4x and dy approach 0 together. 
1 
Therefore Diy == 
Dix 
EXAMPLES. 
Find D,u in the following cases : — 
(1) w= sin’x. Ans. D,u=2sinzcosa. 
(2) uw=cosmez. Ans. D,uw= —msinme. 
(3) wae Ans. Due" A —aesing is 
(4) w= cos(sinz). Ans. D,u= — cosxsin(sinz). 
(5) u=sin(logz2). Ans. D,uw= A cos (log@). 
: wv 
(6) “= a — tanx+ 2. Ans. Die tines 
3} 
(7) w=(a?+ 2*)tan“' <. Ans. D,u=2etan - Beye 
, x 
8) wee esi 2. Ans. D,u=sin~!e --— ————. 
: Jd-#) 
(9) w=sin-* tees Ans. Diw= A 
ey /(1—-2% — a) 
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hs ° 
Waa) 
See ee 
Vea) 


0) w= tan“! 


Ce sec? 
(12) «w= sin-'./(sinz). 


(13) w= tan-1_22_ 


l= 2 


(4) “= tan (Ss) : 
1+ cosx 
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1 


Age, DL. 
af (l= a") 


1 
A . Uu= —————_ + 
mss Dr ae 


Ans. D,w=4./(1+ csez). 
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CHAPTER V. 
INTEGRATION. 


74. We are now able to extend materially our list of formulas 
for direct integration (Art. 55), one of which may be obtained 
from each of the derivative formulas in our last chapter. The 
following set contains the most important of these : — 


D,loge = 1 gives en logs: 
x x 
Dav = a loga ES ica lor a= at: 
De =e ei CaaTe 
D,sinz = cosz i -f,cose = sine. 
D,cosx = — sine ‘  f,(— sinx) = cosa. 
D, log sinz = ctn« c  (.ctne = log sing. 
D,logcosx = — tanx ‘6 f,(— tan) = logcose. 
Dain 4 = aunt let ae Ae = sin-* 9. 
V=#) Va—#) 
1 1 2 
aa ae aig ot 1 re ei Vy, 
D, vers24 = Gare Macro eare eae = vers—12. 
: 4/ (2a — 2) “| (20 — a) 


The second, fifth, and seventh in the second group can be 
written in the more convenient forms, 
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ee a” . 
Las loga’ 


S,Sine = — cosx; 


J, tana = — log cose. 


[ART. 75. 


75. When the expression to be integrated does not come under 
any of the forms in the preceding list, it can often be prepared 
for integration by a suitable change of variable, the new variable, 
of course, being a function of the old. This method is called 
integration by substitution, and is based upon a formula easily 


deduced from DEY = Dy. D. gy: 
which gives immediately 


Fy=f,(D,Fy.Dy). 


Let u=D,Fy, 
then Fy =fyu, 
and we have Syu=S(uD,Y) 5 


or, interchanging « and y, 
ESR DED 
For example, required (/,(a+ 02)". 


Let Zz=a+ ba, 
and then Ait OE)? — 12a (2 es 
¢ 
but t= ——, 
eh) 
Dipee 
b 
1 1 gn+l 
hence i Dope nf 5 
Sa(a + ba) de® eo 


[1] 


by [1]; 
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Substituting for z its value, we have 


: roe (a + ba)"t? 
cd lg b ne 


EXAMPLE. 


Find Se = a Ans. Flos a + bw). 


76. If represents a function that can be integrated, /(a+ 62) 
can always be integrated ; for, if 


z=a+t ba, 
1 

th D,«# == 

en ites 
and Sf(a + We) = ffi = fp feDy@= 5 fut 

EXAMPLES. 

Find 
(1) fsinaz. Ans. — “cos an. 
(2) f,cosaa. Ans. Asinaa. 

a 
(3) f,tanaz. 
(4) /,ctnae. 
: 1 
77. Required Ma ei Sr 
1 ed 1 
i T@=a) a" _ ay 
-@] 
Let (Sp ee 
a 

then a ea 
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1 1 1 


1 
2 x cat Samer TN D,x 
aT Te a JEW a Jaw 
T-¢ 
=f, prt oleae =sin-!z = sin-)%. 
*/ (1 —#) a 
: EXAMPLES. 
Find 
, 1 
(1) ee Ans. —tan-} 
(2) ee a Ans. vers~}!— 
78. Required 
ard Se Tae a Were a) 
fe z= a+v/(a +a) ; 
then 2—u= /(2’+ a’), 


2—2e+e=e'?+ a7, 
22e= 2 — a’, 


Gio OF 
22 


4} 


3 


2 2 2 
af (a Fag A ees gg Ls Man 


22 Ya 
Dine 
2 227 
‘Sega ara apa 
22 +a 


1 
=S, =JS.— = logz = log (a + Va? + a’). 


pPlisgp! Nes 


EXAMPLE. 


Ve at). Ans. log(#+Va? —a?). 
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79. When the expression to be integrated can be factored, the 
required integral can often be obtained by the use of a formula 


deduced from D,(uwv) = uD,v + vD,u, 
which gives uw = f,uD,v + f,vD,u 
or S,UD,v = w — f,vD,uU. [1] 


This method is called integrating by parts. 
(a) For example, required /,loga. 
logz can be regarded as the product of log by 1. 


Call logz =u and 1= D,v, 
then Data 
a 
Viet ae 


and we have 


J,loga =f, lloga = f,uD,v = w — f,vD,u 


= xlogx Sel vloga — a. 
x 


EXAMPLE. 
Find /,xlogz. 
Suggestion: Let logr=w and «= D,v. 


Ans. at (log _ > 


80. Required f,sin’x. 


Let u= sina and D,v= sina, 
then Dw= cos, 
v= — COSa, 


Sf.sin?a = — sinwcosa + /,c0s?e ; 
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but cos’a = 1 — sin?a, 
so S,cos’?x = f,1—f,sin’a = x — f, sin?a 
and J, sin’a = @ — sina cosa — f, sin’a. 


2/,sin?v = x — sinxcosa. 
J,sin’a = 3 (a — sinxcosz). 
EXAMPLES. 
(1) Find /,cos*w. Ans. AG + sinxcos@). 


(2) /,sinxcose. Ang So: 


81. Very often both methods described above are required in 
the same integration. 
(a) Required f,sin-x. 


Let sin—!4 = ¥, 
then x= siny; 
D,x = cosy, 


J,sin-'x wep = f,y Cosy. 


Let u=y and D,v= cosy; 
then ie 
v=siny, 
and 


Jy cosy=ysiny—/,siny=ysin y+ cos y=asin-1e+ /(1—2"). 


Any inverse or anti-function can be integrated by this method 
if the direct function is integrable. 


(0) Thus, Sete = fey =SyyD, fy = fy —L IY 


where y= f- 1a. 
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EXAMPLES. 
(1) Find /,cos7?a. Ans. xcos~'x —./(1 —2*). 
(2) j-tan-'2. Ans. mtante — Slog(1+ 2%). 
(3) /,vers—'a. Ans. (x —1) vers“!a 4 «/(2a —22). 


82. Sometimes an algebraic transformation, either alone or in 
combination with the preceding methods, is useful. 


(a) Required /, mee 
i 


eel ee: ie be Ad ) 
g—a@ 2a\e—a x«z+a/’ 


and, by Art. 75 (Ex.), 


w— a 


ota 


1 1 . . ere 
Jaz = <[log (# — a) — log (# +4) ]= 5 log 


(b) Required /, ieee ak ) 


1—2 
\()= Moe ees Sh 2 Eee 
i-e) VG—#) Vd-#)" va=#) 
leet 2 Tae 
Ge as 


[oa can be readily obtained by substituting y= (1—2"), 
V(— #') } 
and is —./(1— 2’) ; 


hence Pate) = sin~!¢—./(1— 2”). 


ieee 


(c) Required /,./ (a? — x’). 


2 i gee a? Z Oa 
V(a —2)= a= w) /(a@— a) J (a= V (a? — 2)’ 
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a 
and JN (@ =e =a Saat’ 
whence /f,,/(a?— 2’) =a’sin- ee Caray by Art. 77; 
but f(t — at) =a (+e, 


by integration by parts, if we let 
u=./ (a? — 2") and D,v=1. 
Adding our two equations, we have 


2fr/ (a2 — 2) = arf (a? — 2) + a2 sin-?2 ; 
a 


9 1 
and oe Ser/ (a? — #7) = 3(2Ve— a + atsin-*2). 
EXAMPLES. 
Find 


G) AV +’). 

Ans. 5 [ar/ (a? + a2) + a?log (a + Va? + a?) }. 
(2) fel (@ — a’). 

Ans. ; [aa/ (a? — a2) — alog (a + Va? — a?) ]. 


Applications. 


83. To find the area of a segment of a circle. 
Let the equation of the circle be 


at + =o’, 


and let the required segment be cut off by the double ordinates 
through (2,7) and (#,y). Then the required area 


A=2f,y+C. 
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From the equation of the circle, 
y =/ (ve — 2°), 
hence A= 2/,,/(@ —2°)+C; 
and therefore, by Art. 82 (c), 
a 
A=2,/(7—2*)+a@ si +C. 
As the area is measured from the ordinate y to the ordinate y, 
A= (0 when %= 2%; 
a 
therefore 0 = %/ (aw? —a,”) + a’ sin! = +0, 


a 
C= — a /(a’? — 27) — asin 


and we have 


s 1 ; i X% 
A=«,/(a?—2#’)+ vsin~*7 — ay +/(W—ay") — asin” 
If x = 0, and the segment begins with the amis of Y, 
A=«a/(a?—2’)+ a?sin-— 
7 ; a a 
If, at the same time, x = a, the segment becomes a semicircle, and 


2 
A=a,/(a?—a’)+ sine =. 
a 


The area of the whole circle is za’. 
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EXAMPLES. 


(1) Show that, in the case of an ellipse, 


2 
ce ey, 


a? b? 


the area of a segment beginning with any ordinate % is 

b gf 21 Pe pe 2*)—12%0 

A = —| x,/(a? — 2”) 4+ a’sin7'— — a/ (a? — a") — a’ sin-*— |. 

a a a 

That if the segment begins with the minor axis, 
fees E af (a? — a) + ctsin*2 | 
a a 

That the area of the whole ellipse is zab. 


(2) The area of a segment of the hyperbola 


9 


Boat 
aes ieee 


a 
is =o [2 (at — a?) — ahlog (« +Va? = a) 
= Xyr/ (ay? — a?) + a? log (ay) Va? — a?) ]. 
If % =a, and the segment begins at the vertex, 
i z [a / (2? — a?) — aPlog (a + V2? — a?) + a®loga]. 


84. To find the length of any arc of a circle, the coordinates 
of its extremities being (%,y) and (a#,y). 


By Art. 52, s=f,/[1+ (D,y)*]. 
From the equation of the circle, 


e+ y= a, 
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we have 22+ 2yD,y=0, 


y 
s= Sey ae i = asin” +0 (Art. 77.) 
é = se , Bariths 
y \/(a’ — a?) a 
When AD ihe a== (0): 
, X 
hence 0=asin—! 5 +0, 
C= —asin“' -, 
; x 5 UX 
and $= a| sin-1- — sin—1— }- 
a a 


If x, = 0, and the arc is measured from the highest point of the 
= Prete? 
circle, s=asin'7 


Tf the are is a quadrant, x=a, 


§= asin *(1)= ig 


6 


and the whole circumference = 27a. 


85. To find the length of an are of the parabola y’ = 2mx. 


We have 2yD,y = 2m ; 


Diet 
y 


vi + @.9)'1 =" 


g 


=) mE (mt +) 
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j= ff evint +9) |= sl Vim +9) Dy) 


= J, by Art. 73 ; 
m 


$= ~f, Vin? P= —[y Vii + y+ milog(y +vm'+ 7) J+, 


by Art. 82, Ex. 1. 
If the arc is measured from the vertex, 


s=0 when y=0; 


0= + (m2logm)+C, 
2m 


Linl 
= — ,mlogm, 


_1llyv(m? + y’) y+V(m + y’) 
and so 5 [ee ics rapper 5 


EXAMPLE. 


Find the length of the are of the curve x? = 277’ included be- 
tween the origin and the point whose abscissa is 15. 
Ans. 19. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
CURVATURE. 


86. The total curvature of an arc of a continuous curve is its 
total change of direction, and is measured by the angle formed 
by the tangents at its extremities. The mean curvature of an 
arc is its total curvature divided by its length. The actual curv- 
ature of a curve at a given point is the limit approached by the 
mean curvature of the arc beginning at the point, as the length 
of the arc is indefinitely decreased. 


Thus, in the figure, the total curvature of the arc P, P, or 4s, is 
the angle ¢, which is equal tos —7t,) or dr. The mean curvature 


is =, and the actual curvature at Py is 
8 
limit | 47 |_ p -. 
4s=0 | 4s d 
87. To find D,t in any particular example, we must, in theory, 
begin by expressing t in terms of s by the aid of our old relations 
tanc=D,4, 


D,8 =/[1+(D,y)’], 
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together with the equation of the given curve; but, in practice, 
this part of the work may be avoided. By the aid of the rela- 
tions just referred to, t and s may be expressed in terms of x; 
and, consequently, we may regard them as functions of x, and 
can obtain their derivatives with respect to x; and then the de- 
rivative of either with respect to the other may be found by the 
following principle. 


88. If y is a function of x, and z is a function of a, 


Dz De (1] 


limit ca de 
Dig Ae OAs anit eee 
Dy jimit [4y] 47=9 | ay 
Ax=0) || Aa 


— limit | 47|_ limit [ 47]_p,. 
. Cee) 


for 4a, dy, and 4z approach zero simultaneously. 


For 


89. We have thus, if x represents the curvature at any point 


of the curve, x=D,t= Dit 
D,s 
Since tant = D,y, 


see nD t == Dy: 


2 
ec = D, J ; 
sec?r 
but sec’?r =1+ tan’?r = 14 (D,y)’, 


D,y 


and De ee 
1+ (D,y)* 
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and, as D,s=+/(1+ (D.y)7], 
we have é 2 pee are 
+ (1+ (D,y)*}? 


Either the positive or the negative value might be chosen as the 
normal one. For reasons that will be evident hereafter, it is 
customary to use the negative one; and we have 


— D2y 
~ (i+ (9) 


(a) For example, let it be required to find the curvature of a 


straight line Az+By+C=0 at any point. 


Differentiating with respect to z, we have 


A+BD,y=0; 
A 
Diy = - =; 
2Y B 
SB) 
EAC te 
14 (D,y)?= + 
a — Dy — Gs 
(1+) Tt (442 : 
B 


a result which might have been anticipated. 


(6) The curvature of a circle, 


e+y= ie 
24+ 2yD,y=0; 
fae eee 


‘<I! 
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Hence the curvature of a circle is the same at every point, and is 
equal to the reciprocal of the radius. 


If Gh Ihe 


and the wnit of curvature is the curvature of the circle whose radius 
is unity. 


(c) The curvature of a parabola, 


y= 2m. 
2yD,y = 2m; 
BB yg 
yuna 
2 
D2y= —™ D,y= eee 
y ¥ 
m 
1+(D,y)’?= ame 
y 
m? (m+ yim 


yy (ety 


and is a function of y, one of the coérdinates of the point con- 
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sidered. From the form of x, it is obvious that the curvature 
is greatest when Yani); 

that is, at the vertex of the curve; that it decreases as y in- 


creases or decreases, and that it has equal values for values of 
y which are equal with opposite signs. 


EXAMPLES. 


(1) Required the curvature of the ellipse 


a + P = at any point. 
454 
Ans. 2 
NS. % (oa i ays 
a 2 
(2) Of the hyperbola a o> ie 
aa a*b* 
Ans. c= Cera 
(3) Of the equilateral hyperbola 
a? 
rwy=—. 
y 2 
2 
DY eee ee 
(i+ yi 


Osculating Circle. 


90. As the curvature of a circle has been found to be the 
reciprocal of its radius, a circle may be drawn which shall have 
any curvature required. A circle tangent to a curve at any point, 
and having the same curvature as the curve at that point, is called 
the osculating circle of the curve at the point in question. Its 
radius is called the radius of curvature of the curve at the point, 
and its centre is called the centre of curvature. 

From the definition of the radius of curvature, it is obviously 
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normal to the curve, and its length is the reciprocal of the curva- 
ture at the point. If » represents the radius of curvature, we 


have p=-. 


Of course, p is generally a function of the coordinates of the point 
of the curve, and changes its length as the position of the point 
in question is changed. 


Evolutes. 


91. The locus of the centre of curvature of a given curve is the 
evolute of the curve. 


PROBLEM. 


To find the equation of the evolute of a given curve 
y= fe. 


Let P, codrdinates (#,y), be any point of the curve, and P’, (2',y') 
the corresponding point of the evolute; » the angle made by 
the normal with the axis of w, and p the radius of curvature at 
P. pandz can be found from the equation of the curve, and 


v=7r— 90°. 
We see from the figure, that 
x'= % — pcosy, 


y'=y—psinv: 
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e and » can be expressed in terms of 2 and y; and then, with 
the given equation, y= Fe; 


we shall have three equations connecting the four variables, 2, y, 
v', and y'. We can eliminate x and y, and so obtain a single 
equation connecting z' and y', the variable coordinates of any 
point on the evolute; and this will be the equation required. 


92. For example: Let us find the evolute of the parabola 


af = 2mz. 


tanc-=D,y=™"; 
y 


tany = tan (+ — 90°) = — cotr= cathe 
2 2 
secty =14 tanty =" OE; 
m 
cosy = + ————_ ; 
J (m? + y?)’ 
sinv= + 


y 
Vm? + yf) 
Since » is given by its tangent, it may always be taken less than 
180°; therefore we may take the positive value of siny, and in 
that case, as tany is negative, we must take cosy with the nega- 
tive sign: we have then 

y 4 
J (m2 + y) ” 
—™m 


J (mi + y?) 
We have seen, Art. 89 (c), that 


sinvy = 


cosy = 


m? 
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hence p= (ar so) i 
m 
eae He y 
yey oe a y, 


and these equations, together with 
y = 2ma, 


are the equations of the evolute. 


Reducing, we have x= M+32; 
' 
a — 71 
whence rae. 
3 ? 
3 
and Le es 
y m=’ 
whence y= —(m*y')h. 


Substituting in the equation of the parabola, we have 


2m 
(m?y')§ = — (a'— m). 
3 
ery 4,12 8 38 (ml 3 
Reducing, my"? = — m?(a'— m)?, 
27 
12 8 af 3. 
y= x’ — m 
sf 27m ( es 
or, dropping accents, 
poe 8 75, 3 
y = — (x—m 
1 = Fam ( ys 


the required evolute ; a semi-cubical parabola. 


92. 
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93. By expressing p and » in terms of # and y in the general 
equations of the evolute of y=/fx, 


we can throw these equations into a rather more convenient form. 


218 
We have the values p= — ie ; 


and coty = — Dy. 


siny = 


(1+ D.y)7]? 


is Dy 
(1+ (D.y)7}®’ 


i, U+W.y)"}) Dey 


COSt = 


= Diy 1+ Oy" 
He Lh CDY) 8 1 
oe (OT 
‘ ry)? 
Reducing eee Dy “oe a ) 
(D.y)* [1] 
‘ 1+ (Dy 
EXAMPLE. 
Required the evolute of a circle. Ans, e=0, y'= 0. 


94. To find the evolute of an ellipse, 


fie ae 
pe ee 
a ot ? 
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[ART. 94. 
— bx 
D,y= ay 
bt 
a Dy — Saat 3) 
wy 


1+ (Dyy= bt a? ar ay . 


ay? 
ieee bia? + aty? eye ae xv(bta? + at ¥), 
ary aty? bt al 
yy + bio’ + aty? r(-! St)=9- y (bta? + at yx) 
ay? at 
“ a 
Since Toa iN 
a a= Ce 
2x? ae vy? a ab? : 
ay = 7 b?(a? — 2”) ; 

and 


Ot =O (0 — a) 
bia? + aty? = 0?(at — Wa? + 02”), 
a’(bt — 


or by? + a’y’). 
7a oe 2 mp2 of — B? 
ie ee aa amu ee 


at at m 


i b? 2 2 ene 
yay — US a _@ 3. 


bt i) 


2 
Substituting in sd 
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we have _ aa! \8 Dy ere 
SS a? — 0? me 


or, dropping accents, 


(ax)?+ (by)? =(CW—B)%, | 


EXAMPLE. 


Find the evolute of the hyperbola i seUl =], 
al 


e 


Ans. (ax)? — (by)? = (a? + 0*)3. 


Properties of the Evolute. 


95. We have defined the evolute as the locus of the centre of 
curvature of the curve. It is also the envelop of the normals 
of the given curve, as may be readily shown; that is, every 
normal to the curve is tangent to the evolute. Let v be the in- 
clination of the normal at the point (#,y) of the given curve to 
the axis of X, and 7’ the inclination of the tangent at the corre- 
sponding point (z',y') of the evolute. We have seen already 
that the normal at (#,v) passes through (a',y'), so it is only 


necessary to prove that Tom Ys 
But tan7z!= D,,y/' 
and : tany = — a 
Diy 
1 
st show that D, y'= — ; 
Hence we must show that D, y Dn 
D,y' 
if bs. D. = eto. 
By Art. 88, i? Y Da! 


since a and 7! may both be regarded as functions of . 


Dyf1+ (D.9)*] , 
D2y 


ge 
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1D, 9)? 
Deyo 
pD.wta1— (Bey)? +3(D.y)? (Dey) — Dey 1+ (Dy) Dey 
aan (Diy)? 
bee Deh Dy (De om ln CO) Dea 
(DZy)? 
2D,y(D,?y)? — (1+ (Dy) Dey 
(Dy)” 
= 3D,y (Dey)? — [1 ate (D,y)*|D2y : 
(Dey): 


y= y+ 


D,y'= Dy aF 


Dyy'= == Q.E.D. 


96. A second important property of the evolute is that the 
length of any arc of the evolute is the difference between the lengths 
of the radii of curvature of the given curve which pass through the 
extremities of the arc in question. 

Let (2%',y') and (a,',y,') be the extremities of any are of the 
evolute ; , and p, the radii of curvature drawn from these points 
to the curve; s,' the length of the arc of the evolute measured 
from some fixed point on the evolute to (a',y,'); and s,' the 
length of an arc measured from the same fixed point to (a,', y,'). 
Then we wish to prove that 


! t 
So — $1 = P2— 1) 


or As'= do, 
! 
or La 
dp 
limit | 48'|_4 
dp=0) dpe ’ 
or Dy sion, 


where s! must be regarded as a function of p. 
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But D,s'= D,s! 
D,p 
and D,s'= Dyes = D),.s'. D,2!. 
Dx 


Dy s'=(1+ (Dey!)} 


1 
Dy = — ; Art. 95; 
wy ey by Art 
/ 
hence Do a (1+ (D.y)?}} 
D.st— — A+ D.y)"}* $3 Dzy(Diy)’? — 1+ (D.y)"] Dey} 
° CO : 
by Art. 95. 
peta Day ls 
SY Pee 
D,p= —U+ Pz9)"T* 8D.y Diy)’ [1 + (Dzy)"] Del¥} 
z (Dy)? ’ 
Ds! = D8 1, Q.E.D. 
af’ 


97. These two properties enable us to regard any curve as 
traced by the extremity of a stretched string unwound from the 
evolute, the string being always tangent to the evolute, and its 
free portion at any instant being the radius of curvature of the 
curve at the point traced at that instant. Prom this point of 
view, the curve itself is called the involute. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
SPECIAL EXAMPLES AND APPLICATIONS. 
The Cycloid. 


98. The cycloid, a plane curve possessing very remarkable 
geometrical and mechanical properties, was first studied just 
before the invention of the Calculus, and has always been a 
favorite with mathematicians. 

It is the curve described in space by a fixed point in the rim 
of a wheel as the wheel rolls along in a straight line; or, more 
strictly, it is the curve described by any fixed point in the cir- 
cumference of a circle, as the circle, keeping always in the same 
plane, rolls without sliding along a fixed straight line. The 
rolling circle is called the generating circle, and the fixed point 
the generating point, of the cycloid. 

The curve will evidently consist of an indefinite number of 
equal arches, and can be cut by a straight line in an unlimited 
number of points. Its equation, then, cannot be of a finite 
degree, and so cannot be an algebraic equation. The curve is 
a transcendental, as distinguished from an algebraic, curve. 


99. As the arches are all alike, it will do to consider a single 
one. Its base is obviously equal to the circumference, and its 
height to the diameter, of the generating circle, and its right and 
left hand halves are symmetrical. 

We can get its equation most easily with the aid of an auxil- 
iary angle. Take as axes the base of the cycloid, and a per- 
pendicular to the base through the lowest position of the generat- 
ing point, and represent by @ the angle made by the radius 
drawn to the generating point at any instant, with the radius 
drawn to the lowest point of the generating circle. The arc 
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s\2 8 


joining the two points just mentioned is a@, by Art. 66, if a is 
the radius of the circle ; and this is therefore the length OT. If 
© and y are the coordinates of P, any point on the cycloid, 


(A) 


x= ad—asing 
} 
y=a—acosé 


and these may be taken as the equations of the cycloid. Of 
course, 9 may be eliminated between these equations, and a 
single equation obtained, containing # and y as the only varia- 


med, 
a 


bles. We get cos 0 = ’ 
¥y 
1—cosd= a= vers 0, 
iy. 
hence 6 = vers— A 


1 
sind = /(1—cos’#)= +7 V(2ay—y’), 


and n= avers~!* FV(Qay—y’), (B) 


where the upper sign before the radical is to be used for points 
corresponding to values of 0<7, that is, for points on the first 
half of the arch, and the lower sign for points on the second 
half of the curve. 
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EXAMPLES. 


(1) Discuss completely the form of the cycloid from equations 
(A), supposing @ to increase from 0 to 27. 

(2) Discuss the form of the cycloid from equation (B), sup- 
posing y to increase from 0 to 2a. 


100. If our axes are lines parallel and perpendicular to the 
base through the highest point of the curve, the equations have 
a slightly different form. Let 6 be measured from the highest 
point of the generating circle. 


OT= AB= ag 
and x=ad+tasing ) 
| (C) 
y= —a+acosé 
4 Et ae 


EXAMPLES. 


(1) Obtain equations (C’) from equations (A) by transform-- 
ation of coordinates, noting that the formulas required are 


e=ar+e', 
y=2at+y', 
O=r74+0'. 


(2) Eliminate @ and obtain a single equation for the cycloid 
referred to its vertex as origin. 
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101. The properties of the curve can be investigated from the 
equations involving @ or from the single equation. In the text 
we shall employ the former. We ought to be able to determine 
(1) the direction of the tangent and normal at any point of the 
curve ; (2) the equations of tangent and normal ;- (3) the lengths 
of tangent, normal, subtangent, and subnormal; (4) the curva- 
ture of the cycloid at any point; (5) the evolute; (6) the length 
of an arc of the curve; (7) the area of a segment of the curve. 


(1) 102. c= ad —asind, 


y=a—acosé, 


: : in? cos 8 
ind sind 2sin§ coss 
fas aD ee SO OS ex 2 2 — cotd; 
D,x a—acost 1—cosé 2sin’g 
tany = — cotr = — tan$. 


Since, as we have seen in Art. 99, 


sing = 1 y(2ay — y) 
a 


and 1 —cos#= y 
a 
Y 2a 
tanz can be written = vie ie 
and tany = — See ee 
J (2ay—y") 
Since tany = — tan§, 
y=r — g by trigonometry. 


In the figure (see next page), PTO being formed by a tangent 
and a chord, is measured by half the arc P7, and therefore is 
equal to §. PTA, then, is equal to », and the line PT’ is a normal. 
Hence the normal at any point on the cycloid passes through the 
lowest point of the generating circle. The tangent must, therefore, 
pass through the highest point of the generating circle. 
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B 


EXAMPLES. 


T A 


(1) At what point of the curve is the tangent parallel to the 
base of the cycloid? Perpendicular to the base? Where does 
it make an angle of 45° with the base? 

(2) Obtain the values of tanr and tany from equation (B). 


(2) 103. The equation of the tangent at the point (a%,%) is 


by Art. 28, Y—-—Y= cot 2 (x — %%), 
2a ; 
or —Y= (*-1) LX — 2) $ 
Y — Yo AG. (a — 2%) 5 
of the normal, is y— Y= — tan® (a — a), 
or Y¥—NH= ue (x — a). 


ie J (244 — Yo) 


EXAMPLE. 
Show, from the equation of the normal, that it passes through 
the point (a@,0), the lowest point of the generating circle. 
(3) 104. We have the formulas, 


C= y ’ 
Dy 


n, = yD,y, 
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t= V+ Dew)" 


n=yv[1+(D.y)’]; (Art. 28) ; 
20 : 


a(1—cos@) 2asin’§ 
hence t= ——_,— = ——_ = 2asin*$tan$. 


n, = a(1—cos@)cot$ = 2asin’§ cot? = 2asin$cos$= asind, 
t= 2asin®§tan$ csc? = 2usin$tan$. 

Sip dee EL OT Re RO 

n= 2asin*5 cscs = 2asin§. 


Since Dy= (= ae i); 
y 


the value of n may be expressed, 


n=/(2ay). 
—D2y 
(4) 105. poe ae (Art. 89). 
[1+ (D.y)*}} 
DZy = D,(D.y) _ = Josey _ Ee J cgete 
ae 2asin* 4a ; 
[1+ (D,y)7]} = cse’5, 
hence x= eset, 
and p= i=4asing = 2n=2y (2ay) : 
x 


and the radius of curvature at any point is equal to twice the 
normal drawn at the point. 
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EXAMPLES. 


(1) Find at what points of the curve the curvature is great- 
est; at what least. 

(2) Obtain the expression for the curvature from the equa- 
tion (B). 


(5) 106. The equations of the evolute of a curve are 


a'= 2 — D,y ED): 
Diy 
(Art. 93 [1]). 
1+ (D,y)* 
y=Yt+ Dey 
Here 
; cot§$ esc’8 . ; 
w'= ad — asind — ————— = a — asin@ + 4asin§cos8 
See ey 
dq 9 


= ad — asind + 2asin8#, 


=ad+asiné. 
csc?g es 
y'= a — acosd + ————— . = a — acos 6 — 4asin’§ 
cae 40 
44 8s 
= a(1— cos@) —2a(1— cos?) = —a+acosd; 


and we have, as the equations of the evolute, 


v’=ad+asind 
; 
y'= —a+acosd 


but these (Art. 100) are the equations of an equal cycloid re- 
ferred to the tangent and normal at the vertex as axes. The 
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cycloid and its evolute would be situated as indicated by the 
figure. 

The property of the evolute established in Art. 96 enables us 
to obtain easily the length of the arc of an arch of the cycloid 


a4 
Cycloid. 


xX 


Evotute. vee 


s 
x 


The length of the half-arch of the evolute is the difference be- 
tween the radii of curvature at the highest and the lowest points 
of the given curve ; that is, 


[p]o=r— [p]o-0= 4a sing —4asin0=4a, 


and S, the whole arc,= 8a. 


(6) 107. The length of an are of the cycloid can be found 
from the formula s= f[1+(D,y)*]* 


without using the evolute. 


We have D,y = cot, 

[1+ (D.y)"}! = ae 
hence s=/f,csc§ =/, csc§ D 
but D,e= 2asin’s, 


me “6 
and 8 = 2a/f, sing. 
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Let zag; 
then ID. =, 
s=2a/f,sinz = 2a/,sinz D,0 = — 4acosz+C, 
s=— 4acos§+C. 
If we measure the arc from the origin, s must equal 0 when 
Ve 
0= —4acos0+0C, 
C= 4a, 
and we have s= 4a(1—cos$). 
To get the whole arch, let 6=2z, 


s=4a(1—cosz)=8a. 


(7) 108. For the area of a segment of the arch, we have the 
formula A=f,y+C. 
Sey = af,(1— cos 0) = af, (1— cos 0) Dyx = a?f,(1— cos 0)? 
= a/,(1— 2cosé + cos’0) = a?(f,1—2f, cos 0 + f, cos? 6), 
Syl =, 
J, cos 0 = sin8, 
J, cos’ 0 = (0+ sin 0 cos 0) 
[see Art. 80, Ex. (1)]; 
hence A=a’[@—2sind + 3(0+ siné@cos 0) ]+C. 
If the segment is measured from the origin, 
A=0 when d0=0; 
0=a@[0—0+3(0+0)]+C 
and C=, 
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The area of the whole arch is obtained by making 


ai 


O=2n7. 
A=@[2x7—2sin2z4+3(27+4 sin 2zcos2z) |= 37a’, 
so that the area of the arch is three times the area of the gen- 
erating circle. 
EXAMPLE. 


Find the length of an arc and the area of a segment from the 
equation (B). 


109. If the generating circle rolls on the cirewmference of a 
fixed circle, instead of on a fixed line, the curve generated is 
called an epicycloid, if the rolling circle and the fixed circle are 
tangent externally, a hypocycloid, if they are tangent internally: 
The equations of these curves may be readily obtained. Let the 


Cy 


figure represent the generation of an epicycloid, P being the 
generating point and EH the starting point. Call AOB, @; and 
POA, ¢; ODisx and DPisy. Let a and b be the radii of 
fixed and rolling circles. Then 
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x=(a+b)cosd+ bsin| ¢ =i — “|, 


y =(a+b) sind — beos| ¢ be |; 


but the ares AP and AZ are equal, and 


AP= b¢, 

AN = a0, 
hence ad = be 
an = 

gt+0att 4, 
b 
and the equations become 
x =(a+b)cosd— boost 0 


y=(a-+b)sind— sine? 6 | 


(ART. 109. 


[1] 


The equations of the hypocycloid are, in like manner, found to 


be n= (a= b) cos + beos*—" 6 
y¥=(a _— b)sind — bsin—* 6 


EXAMPLES. 


[2] 


(1) If}=<a in the epicycloid, the curve is called a cardioide. 


Show that its polar equation is 
v= 2a (1 —cos¢) 


when the starting point is taken as pole. 
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(2) If a= 4b in the hypocycloid, obtain the cartesian equa- 
tion of the curve by eliminating @. Ans. vi+yi=ai. 


(3) If a= 26 in the hypocyloid, show that the curve reduces 
to a diameter of the fixed circle. 


(4) Prove by differentiation that the normal at any point of 
either epicycloid or hypocycloid passes through the point of con- 
tact of fixed and generating circles. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


PROBLEMS IN MECHANIOS. 


110. We have seen (Art. 12) that, if s represents the dis- 
tance traversed by a moving body in ¢ seconds, and can be 
expressed as a function of ¢, the velocity of the body at any 


instant Vis: 


111. The acceleration of a moving body at any instant is the 
rate at which its velocity is changing at that instant. If the 
velocity is increasing, the acceleration is positive; if diminish- 
ing, the acceleration is negative. We shall represent it by «, 
and it is evidently a function of t. Since the derivative of a 
function measures the rate at which its value is changing (Art. 


38), we shall have Cy BMD med DIS 
since O=1D,.S- 


For example: in the case of a body falling freely near the sur- 
face of the earth, we have approximately the law 


sa lGU 
Here QIN) G= syle, 
and = DV=Dis= 32, 


and the acceleration is constant and is equal to 32 feet a second ; 
that is, the velocity of the fall at any instant is 32 feet a second 
greater than it was a second before. The relations 


D=SIDS 


and a= DV =a) s. 
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and the corresponding formulas, 
v= fat, 
s=/,0 +C, 


obtained by integrating them, are of great importance in prob- 
lems concerning motion. 


112. We shall assume the following principles of mechanics : 
(1) A force acting on a body in the line of its motion produces 
an acceleration proportional to the intensity of the force; and this 
acceleration is taken as the measure of the force. We speak of 
a force as a force producing an acceleration of so many feet a 
second; or, more briefly, as a force of so many feet a second. 
(2) The effect of a force in producing acceleration in any direc- 
tion not its own, is the product of the magnitude of the force by 
the cosine of the angle between the two directions; or, in other 
words, it is the projection of the line representing the force in 
direction and intensity upon the line of the direction in question. 


PROBLEM. 


113. The force exerted by the earth’s attraction upon any 
particle of matter is constant at any given part of the earth’s 
surface, and is nearly equal to 32 feet a second. Let g repre- 
sent the exact value of this force at any given point of the 
earth’s surface, required the velocity of a falling body at the 
end of ¢ seconds, and the distance fallen in ¢ seconds. Here a 
is constant and equal to g. 


vefa=fga y+. 
If the body falls from rest, its velocity is 0 when ¢ is 0; 
0=9x04C, 
Gat" 


and. v= gt. 
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sH=fvafigt=ght=rgF +C. 
When ¢ is 0, the distance fallen must be 0; 
0=39x0+0C, 
C=; 
and s=igt’. 


If the body, instead of being dropped, had started with an initial 
velocity v,—for example, if it had been fired from a gun directly 
down or directly up,—we should have found a different value 
for C in the expression for the velocity, 


v=gt+C; 
for now, when f= 0s 
U= U9 
hence M=9X04+0C, 
C07 
and v= gt + V%. 


sH=fv=f/i(gtt mw) = F9VP + Ut +C; 


but as s= 0 when t= 0, 
C=, 
and s= gt? + vt. 
114. The equation NG) 
or Des=¢ 


can be integrated by a second method of considerable interest 
and generality. Multiply both members by 2 D,s. 


2D,3 Di s=24D,3: 
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but 2S 3 =D; (Ds) 

hence - ets)? S=—= (6.8) 

and we have (D3) ==291,D.s= 298. +- C- 

or v= 29s +0. 

In the case of a falling body, when 


i— 10 —05randes — 0) 


hence C=0 
and i 2q8, 

v=/ (298), [1] 
or Dg=4/(298): 


We cannot integrate directly here, for the first member is a 
function of t and the second member a function of s; but since 


a — - by Art. 73, 


1 1 
ed 
“= Tags) Vay)” 


Since s=0 whent=0, 


C=0 


“ (2) a 


It is easily seen that these new values for » and ¢ are entirely 
consistent with those obtained in the last article. 
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115. If the force is any constant force jf, instead of g, we 
© have merely to substitute f for g in the preceding 


results. For example, take the case of a body 

sliding without friction down an inclined plane. 
; Here, by Art. 112, (2), the accelerating force 
in the direction of the motion is gcos (90° — ¢), therefore 


a=gsing, 


v= /(2gsing.s), 


and fi Va ~) 
gsing 


when there is no initial velocity. In this case, the velocity and 
time are easily expressed in terms of the vertical distance 
through which the body has descended. Let OP be s, and OA, 
the vertical distance, be y. Then 


y= ssing, 


v=V/(29y), 


on '=\(Grang) "Nu 


Substitute y for s in Art. 114, [1] and [2], and we get, as the 
velocity the body would acquire falling freely through the verti- 
cal distance y, and the time required for the fall, 


v=/(29y), 


(2) 


We see the two velocities are identical; that is, the velocity 
acquired by a body descending an inclined plane is precisely 
what it would have acquired falling through the vertical distance 
it has actually descended. 
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; is the mean velocity of the body during its descent, and 


= | @ for the inclined plane, 


s 


= \ (2) for the falling body. 


Hence the mean velocity of a body descending an inclined plane 
is equal to the mean velocity of a body which has fallen freely the 
same vertical distance. 


116. Let the figure represent a vertical circle. The time of 
descent of a body sliding down any chord is 


=a 4 aeet) =| 2ssec(90°— ¢) 
= \gsing) ~ Gas g 


by Art. 115. Ifa is the radius, 


s.sec(90°—v)= 2a 


and b=) \ (“), 
Y 


which is also the time a body would require to fall vertically the 
distance 2a. Therefore, the time of descent down’a chord of a 
vertical circle from the highest point of the circle to any point 
of the circumference is constant, and is equal to the time it would 
take the body to fall from the highest to the lowest point of the 
same circle. 


108 
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EXAMPLE. 


Show that the time of descent down a chord from any point 
of a vertical circle to the lowest point of the circle is constant. 


PROBLEM. 


117. To find the velocity acquired by a body falling from a 


Then we have 


or 


distance toward the earth under the influence of 
the earth’s attraction. 

Here we cannot regard the attracting force as 
constant, as we do in dealing with small distances 
near the surface of the earth, but must take it as 
inversely proportional to the square of the distance 
of the body from the centre of the earth. Let R 
be the radius of the earth; 7 the distance from 
the centre of the earth to the point at which the 
body started; » the distance from the centre to 
the position of the falling body when the time ¢ 
has elapsed. Let g be the force of the attraction 
of the earth at the earth’s surface, and f the force 
exerted at P. 


e ih R? 
7 


s, the distance fallen in the time t, equals 7) — 7. 


hence 


ID B= —D,r=»%, 
Pree Do Sy a 
IDE IDR a= 018 


R? 


cS D2r= g 


’ 


D?r= — gk 


2 
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Multiply by 2.D,r; 2.D,r Dr = —29R' Dir 


y? 
Integrate : 
Diy. 2 
(Dir)? = — 2g B/E = — 2g Rf, = 2K meyie 
and Boe, 


When the body was on the point of starting, its velocity was 


zero; hence, when r x ity O= OF 
and o— eee +0, 
To 
2qR? 
62 
‘9 
and OF a= 2gR'(~— 2). 
dye To 


Pen 
and v= 29R? pes ; 
> Ih ai 


The greater the value of 7) in this result — that is, the greater 
the distance of the starting point from the centre of the earth — 


1 
the nearer — comes to the value 0, and the nearer v? approaches 


0 
2 
to aes or to 2gR. In other words, the limiting value of the 


velocity acquired by a body falling from a distance to the surface 
of the earth under the influence of the earth’s attraction, as the 
distance of the starting point is indefinitely increased, is ,/(2gR). 

Let us compute roughly the numerical value of this expression. 
g is about 32 feet per second; and as we use the foot as a unit 
in one of our values, we must in all: therefore R must be ex- 
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pressed in feet. R is about 4,000 miles, or 21,120,000 feet. 
/(£) = 4,600, nearly. 
V (29) =v (64) = 8. 

/(2qgR) = 36,800 feet, or nearly seven miles ; and our required 
velocity is nearly seven miles a second; and neglecting the re- 
sistance of the air, this is the velocity with which a projectile 
would have to be thrown from the surface of the earth to prevent 
its returning. 

We can easily go on and get an expression for the time of the 
fall by a second integration. 


We have (D,r)?=29R? c _ *)= PAGN fie eT ae Ee 
T 


to NS) 
ote gie) Geis) ae 
“tte 


an expression to which we can apply the method of integration 


by parts. 
Let Irn 
then / DVS VE 
1 
and let Dv= 
a/ (Yor aS 7) 
then » = vers-12" by Art. 77, Ex. (2) 
To 
i =12) Sin 
=o 7 Verse: ——/, vers: 
aie 07 a V(mr—r) To ‘ Yo 


by-Art. 79, [1]: 
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111 


Let pe 
To 
then D,r =". 
D 
aT tees r 4 
ii Se eyo mt) worasle Ne 
oe ee eg ee Sr) 


by Art. 75, [1], and Art. 81, Ex. (3). Replacing z by its 


value, Severs = _ =("- 2) vers ++/(7r — 7°). 
0 


27 
Whence — t=4/(, vs) E 0verg—) = are rn) | +0. 


When P= iii, b= Ve 


hence 0= ro say G 
Gaels te 


ye or 
and —t= 0 7, vers122_ x) —2 Tree le 
Co Gd eee 


EXAMPLES. 


(1) The mean distance of the moon from the earth being 
237,000 miles, find the velocity a body would acquire. and the 
time it would occupy, in falling from the moon to the earth’s 
surface, neglecting the retarding effect of the moon’s attraction. 

(2) The force of the sun’s attraction at its own surface is 
905.5 feet; find the velocity a body would acquire, and the 
time it would occupy, in falling from the earth to the sun. 
Earth’s mean distance = 92,000,000 miles; sun’s diameter = 


860,000 miles. 


NY 


a 
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(3) Find the limit of the velocity a body could acquire fall- se 


ing from a distance to the sun. 
(4) How long would it take Saturn to fall to the sun, 
Saturn’s mean distance being about 880,000,000 miles? 


PROBLEM. 


118. To find the velocity acquired under the influence of 
gravity by a body sliding without friction down a given curve, 
or in any way constrained to move in a fixed curve. 

Here the effective accelerating force is always tangent to the 
curve at the point the moving particle has reached. Suppose 


the origin of coordinates at the starting point, and let the direc- 
tion downward be the positive direction of the ordinates. Of 
course, this will amount to changing the sign of D,y; that is, 
will make z the supplement of its usual value. The acceleration 


a= 9 cos ¢ = gcos (90° — t) = gsinr. 
Dry= tans, 
1+ (D,y)? = sec’r, 


1 2 
a COS f) 
1+ (D,y) 


D,y 
[1+ (D,y)?]3 


soins 


\ 
dn 
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hence =D 5 ede . 
[1+ (D.y)*}} 
but (1+ (D.y)*]} =D. ; 


D 
D?s = g—*4 — gD,y. 
$ Ts GUY 
Multiply by 2D,s: 


2 D,s Dis = 2gD,yD,s = 2g9D,y. 
Integrate with respect to t, and 
= (D)s)*= 2079 +0. 
If the particle started from rest at O, 
«= 0 when y=0, 
and GA, 
v=V(2gY) 5 


but this is precisely the velocity it would have acquired in falling 
freely through the vertical distance y (Art. 114,[1]). So we are 
led to the remarkable result, that the velocity of a material par- 
ticle, sliding without friction down a curve, under the influence 
of gravity, is the same at any instant as if it had fallen freely to 
the same vertical distance below the starting point. A special 
case of this has already been noticed in Art. 115. 


EXAMPLE. 


Prove, from the equation of a circle, and the equation of a 
chord through its highest point, that the time of descent is inde- 
pendent of the length of the chord. 


PROBLEM. 


119. To find the time of descent of a particle from any point 
of the are of an inverted cycloid to the vertex of the curve. 
Taking the origin at the vertex of the curve, its equations are 
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6) 


ex=ad+asinég 
(Art. 100). 
y=a—acosé } 


Let y be the ordinate of the starting point, and y the ordinate 
of the point reached after ¢ seconds. Then the vertical distance 


fallen is y%— y, and v=V2g(y—Y), by Art. 118. 
D,( 8 — 8) = — D,s = V2g(% — Y) ; 
be ea RE r 
V2g(Y—Y) ‘ 
1 1 
=/{, ———— Sl SSS 
V2g(y—y)  V2g(y—y) 


D,3=V1+ (D,y)?; 


2 Lay: Sipe 
De Say \(g5) Hi Os 


Dyx= a+ acosé; 


— D,t 


Dey = asiné; 


Dre Dox _ It cos 
Doy sind 
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2a—y, 
1+ cosd= Wane 


C—-?+2ay—y _2ay—y’, 
Se A ES eh i a ae 


ag - 
in*é =1— cos*d= 
Ss co a ae 


1 
sind =— V(2ay—y"); 


Dye= = Nira" Wea 


WC 
y 4 ; RR | 
=f, ———— = = hs ee Olen eee a 12y C 
i V29(Yo—y) (3) Joy — 9) \G) vers 7 26 


by Att. 77 (2). When yoy, t=0,; 


—t 


hence Oz ©) vers-1(2) + C. 
NV 
vers-'(2) is the angle which has the cosine —1, that is, the 


angle =. Hence, C= — ie) T, 
N 2 


and —t= 


When the particle reaches the vertex, 
y=0, 


-12Y 


% 


and tan (3): 


vers =0, 
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As this expression is independent of yo, the ordinate of the startin 

‘P L ‘ , gf 
point, the time of descent to the vertex will be the sume for all 
points of the curve. If a pendulum were made to swing in a 


cycloid, this time =| (*) would be one-half the time of a com- 
a] 


plete vibration, which would therefore be independent of the 
length of the arc. On account of this property, the cycloid is 
called the tautochrone curve. 


EXAMPLE. 


120. It is shown in mechanics, that, if the earth were a per- 
fect and homogeneous sphere, and a cylindrical hole having its 
axis coincident with a diameter were bored through it, the at- 
traction exerted on any body within this opening would be pro- 
portional to its distance from the centre. Find the expression 
for the velocity of a body at any instant, supposing it to have 
been dropped into this hole, and the time it would take to reach 
any given point of its course. Compute (1) its velocity when 
half-way to the centre; (2) when at the centre; (3) the time it 
would take it to reach the centre, if dropped from the surface ; 
(4) if dropped from any point below the surface. Given g = 32; 
R, the radius of the earth, = 4,000 miles. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
DEVELOPMENT IN SERIES. 


121. A series is asum composed of an unlimited number of 
terms which follow one another according to some law. If the 
terms of a series are real and finite, the sum of the first n terms 
is a definite value, no matter how great the value of n. If this 
sum approaches a definite limit as n is indefinitely increased, the 
series is convergent ; if not, itis divergent. The limit approached 
by the sum of the first n terms of a convergent series as n in- 
creases indefinitely, is called the sum of the series, or simply ° 
the series. Thus, we may express the result arrived at in Art. 6 
by saying the swum of the series 1+3+}44+4+-: 18125083 
more briefly, the series 1+3+}+ 44+ =2. 


EXAMPLE. 


122. Take the series 1+¢+2?+2'+.--., ad infinitum. The 
series is a geometrical progression, and the sum of n terms can 


ar” — a 


be found by the formula s= a 


ere—1l 1—2" 


=e 


Here 


Tit : 
If x<l, ee [a*|=0, 


and the sum of the series = i J , a definite value, and the series 


is, therefore, convergent. 
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ieee US we" = 0 whenn=o, 


and the sum increases without limit as the number of terms in- 
creases indefinitely, and the series is divergent. The series 


l+etertaret+.... can be obtained from ie by actual divi- 


sion, but the fraction and the series are equal only when x<1; 


for has a definite value when x >1; but, as we have seen, 


the series in that case has not a definite sum. Jt is very unsafe 
to make use of divergent series, or to base any reasoning upon 
them, for, from their nature, they are wholly indefinite. Con- 
vergent series, on the other hand, are perfectly definite values. 

It is easily seen that the sum of the first m terms of a series 
cannot approach indefinitely a fixed value as n is increased, un- 
less, as we advance in the series, the terms eventually decrease ; 
or, in other words, unless the ratio of the nth term to the one 
before it eventually becomes and remains less than unity as n is 
increased. This, however, affords only a negative test for the 
convergency of series, as a series may not be convergent even 
when each term is less than the term before it. 


123. The series we have just considered is an example of a 
series arranged according to the ascending powers of a variable, 
and such series play an important part in the theory of functions. 
We are naturally led to the consideration of terms of such a 
series whenever we attempt to obtain a function from one of its 


derivatives. Suppose D,"f(a%+h)=z 


where h is a variable, % a given value, and z, of course, a func- 
tion of h. Let f? stand for (, &c., so that /"= ”—}. 


Then Dr f(@ +h) =A, +f,2, 
where A, is a constant ; 


Da-®f (av) +h) =A, + Ash + fez, 
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DEF f(a + h) =As +Anh + 4 A,h? + f,72, 


Dg~*f (am + h) = Ay+Agh + $.A,h? + sy w+ Saz, 


and we have a set of terms arranged according to the ascending 
powers of h. Although, by increasing n indefinitely, we can 
make the second member above a true series, it does not by 
any means follow that every function can be developed into such 
aseries. In the first place, it may not be possible to increase 
n indefinitely in the expression above, as the nth derivative of . 
the function may become at last infinite or discontinuous, so 
that /,”% cannot be dealt with. Next, the series may be a diver- 
gent series, and then it could not be equal to the definite value 
S(%+h). But the result is a remarkable one, and suggests 
the careful investigation of the development of functions in 
series. ~ 


124. Assuming, for the moment, that (a+) can be devel- 
oped into a convergent series arranged according to the ascend- 
ing powers of h, let us see what the coefficients of the series 
must be. Let 


ST (@ +h) =Ap FAh + Az)? + Ash? + + +A, h™ os 


The function and the series are both functions of 4, and may be 
differentiated relatively to h. 


D,F (@ +h) =A +2 Anh + 3A W+4 A+ +nA yh tpn 


We shall find it convenient to adopt the following notation : 
Let f'x stand for D, fx, fx for D2fe, fx for Dfx. Let 
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SJ'%,f % stand for the results obtained by substituting 2 for # 
in f'x, fa, where x may be a single term or any complicated 
function. Let ! (which is to be read n admiration) stand for 
1X2xX3xX4Xo Xn. 

Call (a +h)=a, 


then DF Go +h) =D fe=D,feD,% 
=f" (% +h) Dy(a +h) =f" (eo +h). 
In like manner, we could show that 
DPF (Go +h) =f" (ao +h), 
Dy" (2 +H) =F (+h) be. 


S(®@o+h) =Aj+ Ah + A,h?+.... + Ah”... 5 


S' (@+h) = A, +2Ah+.-+nA,h I$. 5 
SI" (+h) = 2Ay +e +n(n—-1)A,h Pe 5 
S™ (@+h) — nm! A,+(n+1)n 2A, hte 


Let 2 = 0 in these equations, and we have 
SX = Ag, St = 3! Az, 

J'% = A,, frist, 

Jita= 2 An, SMma=niA 


n) 


hence Tye ye 4 Sl" a 
1 
A= Ses, Ao a7 % 


Aj= 1 fH a, A= a) 5 
2 n! 
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and f(a +h) = fy +1" % + 5 Sy “Play + “fT 


hn 
=f even ae a gD A eee 


if f (xv) +h) can be developed. 


EXAMPLES. 
(1) To develop (a +h)". 
Call (a+h)=2, 
then Je= x", 
S'n= nat, 
fiz=n(n—1)a*-*, 
S"2=n(n—1)(n— 2)a"~*, &e. 
i as 
Sia=na-}, 
Sfia=n(n—T)a*—, 
sla=n(n—1)(n—2)a"—*, Be. 


(a+h)*=a"+na*— Hees 1) rH 


n(n —1)(n—2) ans pe + tence ’ 
3! 


if (a+h)* can be developed. 


+ 


(2) To develop sinh. 
sink = sin(0+h). 


Let e=O+h. 


121 


[1] 
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ye sine, J0=sin0=0, 
J 'L= COSe, J 0 =cos0:=1, 
J"«= —sinx, f"0 = —sin0=0, 
if i= —\COSM, J"0=—cos0= —1, 
fe = Sine, ce. J 1 0'='sin0 = 0; Ke. 
sin(0 +h) =04040.5—F 40 Pee yn, 


if sinh can be developed. 


(3) Assuming that cosh can be developed, determine the 


series. ; 


125. Let us find what error we are lable to commit if we take 
J(% +h) equal to n+1 terms of the series (Art. 124, [1]). 
Let & be the difference between f(a +h) and the sum of the 
first n +1 terms; then 


and we want to find the value of R. 


Lemna. 


126. If a continuous function becomes equal to zero for two 
different values of the variable, there must be some value of the 
variable between the two for which the derivative of the function 
will equal zero. 

For, in passing from the first zero value to the second, the 
function must first increase and then decrease as the variable 
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increases, or first decrease and then increase. If it does the 
first, the derivative must at some point change from a positive 
to a negative value; if the second, the derivative must change 
from a negative to a positive value, and in so doing it must, in 
either case, pass through the value zero. / 


127. To determine R. 


n+1 
Let ee ee 
(n+1)! 
n+1 
then R=. tS 
(n+1)! 
and 
Iie Goes aise 
F(a +h) = fin tif +3 i fl one Alan Gretta 
or 
> “ I? “oy h" (n) hat = 
J Goh) = ty 1" Go J to — - et Dee 
Call aa 
then h= X— %, and We Bee 
Ex 0 “i (X 4 ih 
ee seeee ee I Xp 
CS i) pig, [1] 
(n+1)! 


Form arbitrarily the same function of a variable z that the first 
member of [1] is of a, and call it ’z. 


X — 2)? o 
F2=fX —fz a! a) cee JL a= 


CED ee Cae 
n! o is (n+1)! 
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If z= x, Fz becomes identical with the first member of [1], and 
therefore = 0. 
If =X, Pe 10, 


since each term disappears from containing a zero factor; and 
we have succeeded in forming a function of z, which becomes 
equal to zero for two values, % and X of z. If Fz is continuous, 
there must be some value of z between 2% and X for which #”z= 0. 
Differentiating Fz, and remembering that P is constant, we have. 


F'z=0—f'z+flz— a (ee ee), — a f"'z — zy" fz 
(X—2)? om (X —2)** vay 
ep pe dss ese erm ae 
(X —z) pong 4 (X=) P 
n 


All the terms but the last two destroy one another, and 


(X=2)" 


Cg fora — P. 


F'zg= — 

n!} 

But this must be equal to zero for some value of 2 between 2% 

and X. {Such a value can be represented by 2% +0(X —a) 

where @ is some positive fraction less than 1, i.e., O<O0<1. 
Substituting this value, we have 


[X — a — 0(X — a) ]” 


0 — a Ft” [a9 +0(X — x) ] 
fies Sse 6(X — %) |” P. 
n! 
Whence P= ft” [a + 0(X — a) ]. 


X —H=h, 


P=ft (ay + 6h), 
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whence SF (&@ + h) = fx +a 5 St +5 SSM ee 
ea ee rae (a + oh) 
n! (n Fs ! j 


where all that we know about @ is that it lies between 0 and 1. 


128. The expression for the last term may be obtained in a 
different form by assuming at the start 


Rese 


heti 


instead of = IP 
(n+1)! 


Making this assumption, show that 


2 
ST (@ +h) = fay + hfe + cay ee eas 
9! 


$F FO 4 BEAK) p04 (a5 +01). 
nr: 


n!} 
Since in each of these formulas 2 was any given value, we can 
represent it in the result just as well by 2, and the formulas may 
be written 


S(a+h) =fo+hf'e+ Suet Bies 


le? 


(n a et [1] 


M fa fe 


+= 


2 
S(ath)y=fe+hfat+ a sf sees 


ie Ulex piesa) fe) (act Bh), ie 
nN: 


n! 


and these formulas are known as Taylor’s Theorem. 
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EXAMPLE. 


129. To develop (2+1)*. 
Let us see what error we are liable to if we stop at the second 
‘erm. 


Sean Sam 242, 
fe Wine Ae, fe 24, 
Of eee Svx=0. 


2 
(241)*=24 14.2 = 12(2 +40), 


If 6=0, the last term is 24. If 0=1, the last term is 54. 
Hence, if we stop at the second term, our error lies between 24 
and 54. In point of fact, it is 33. Suppose we stop with the 
third term. 

1 1° 
(24+1)*= 2441.4.28 + 51 12.274 a1 24(2 +0). 
If ¢=0, the last term is 8. If 6=1, the last term is 12, and 
the error must be between 8 and 12. It is actually 9. Suppose 
we stop with the fourth term. 


(2-41) = 0 4-1.4.2°4 © 19.024 © 04.94 1 4 
Seta tee fan ph oes ea he 


4 
Here the error is precisely 5 24=1. 


EXAMPLE. 
To find sin(0 +1). 
Let Wet 
fe = sina, (oem 2; 
je Cosa. J’ x =cos2, 
S"«=— sing, JL = — Sie, we. 


J"«e =— cosa, 
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; = etal 
STINGS AY Sel Sa Sian orale 


i— 0. —— = (0). 


en “8! 40320 


4241 is within z5455 of the true value of sin1. 

If in any development the general expression for the error 
decreases indefinitely as we increase n, it follows that, as the 
number of terms of the series is indefinitely increased, the sum 
will approach as its limit the value of the function, which is 
therefore equal to a series of the form obtained, and is said to be 
developable. 


130. Let us consider some examples. 
To develop log(1+ 2). 
Let z=(14+ 2). 


Jz= logz, 
ay i ea 
flz= —F", 
Lone 22", 
j bead i aa 


[Oe= (—1)? 7 (n—I) 12", 


SRE 2 s(n NA os, 


J(1)=9, 
J'0)=1, 
f')y=—1, 


f"y=2, 
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J A)= —3}, 
ABT ON TNS Sele 8) 
SOetV (1 +62) =(—1)*0! 1+ 6x)-*71. 


By Taylor’s Theorem, 


2 m3) 4 n 
[Vayda fe Meehan pee eee ne 8 akan yr 
OA GN Nets amr te gpa mar ) s 
(—1)*a"*) 1 6xv)-"-1 
aearnares aS eo 
(—1)(n—1)a 


The ratio of the wth term to the term before it is 5 ‘ 


or —(1-3) If x is greater than 1 in absolute value, (1-5)2 
n n 


will eventually become and remain greater than unity as n in- 
creases, and the series 


oes 4 
0 = oo 

= = P= Se SSS canes 
ey 3 4 


is divergent and cannot be equal to log(1+2). So we need 
only investigate the expression for the error for the values of x 
between +1 and —1. Suppose « is positive, and less than 1. 


n+1 
Then er (1+ 0x)—"~* approaches zero as its limit as n in- 
nN 
creases indefinitely, for it may be thrown into the form 


1 meee OI eas a a 
— | ——_ > Since x< 1 —— \*+1 
alse ; 14-62 ~ 1: (reas Hes 
zero for its limit as m increases indefinitely; as has also the 


factor rr Hence, for values of x between 0 and 1, log(1+ x) 
n 
is developable, and is equal to the series 
Of ae ee 
— tte 
2 er 38 4 fs 


This is true even where x=1, for it is easily seen that, in that 


1 ay n+1 
sase also; —— approaches the limi in- 
case also; nat ay pp e limit zero as n in 
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creases. If x is between 0 and —1, the second form of the 
error, Art. 128, [2], is most convenient for our purpose. Let 
x = —x', so that 2! is positive and less than 1. Then our func- 
tion is log(1—2'), and the series becomes 


; gl? als gin glint 16)" 
tees as es =" 
Zae n (1— 6a')"+1 
grat 0) as a a’ — Oa'\", 
(162)? th © 1= Ge! \ 162! J 
'—6a' . 
where = is less than 1 ; 
limit fa! — da'\" _ 
hence ed are ==; 
t 
and as ; " . is a finite value, the expression for the error de- 
— dx 


creases indefinitely as 1 increases, and the function is equal to 
the series. Our expansion 


log(1+2)=2— 


tit ys tiie 

Pettey eae § 

holds, then, for values of # between 1 and —1. 
The Binomial Theorem. 


131. To develop (1+ 2)”. 


Let Z=1+ 2%, 
Aas 
ie Sa cas 


fl'z=m(m—1)2"~*, 
fil'z = m(m—1)(m — 2)a"-8, 
{[™2z=m(m—1) coves (m—n+1)2"—", 


SY 2 = m(m—1)(m — iy seeds eh 
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Fl) st; 
f(Qy=m 
f'(1) = m(m—1), 
f"™(1) = m(m—1)(m—2), 
S™ (1) =m(m—1)--(m—n4+1), 
SOD (L$ Ox) = mm — 1) (m —n) (1 + OxyB—P 
By Taylor’s Theorem, 


SO ae 
eco Sas 2)a 


31 Se 


If m is a positive whole number, 
dese — a 
fmrve axe 0, 


and all succeeding derivatives are 0, so in that case (1+ x)” is 
equal to the sum of a finite number of terms, namely (m-+1) 
terms. If m is negative or fractional, however, this is not the 
case. Let us see whether (1+ 2)” is then developable. The 
ratio of the general term of the series to the one before it is 
Nes = ue x or Ce — pas 1) x. If«is numerically greater than 1, 
this ratio will eventually become and remain greater than 1 in 
absolute value as n increases, and the series is divergent and 
cannot be equal to the function. Hence we need examine the 
value of the error only for values of « between 1 and —1. The 
expression for the remainder after n +1 terms is 


m(m —1)s (m — n) a+ (14 Ya) m—*—1, 


which may be thrown into the form 


m(m —1)-++(m—n) gt} 1 
Sune Ce ro ce: ] (14 62)*ti-* 
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F 7 1 ; 
As n increases, the limit approached by ———————. is. not 
b) Pi y (1-62) * tote 
greater thanl. Increasing x by unity multiplies the quantity 


m—n—1 . which may be written 
n+2 , 


m—1 nu 
& +2 nt 7 

and by taking 7 sufficiently large, this multiplier may be brought 
as near as we please to the value — x. If x lies between 0 and 1, 
— xis numerically less than 1; and as 7 increases indefinitely, we 
multiply our parenthesis by an indefinite number of factors, each 
less than 1, and so decrease the product indefinitely. Therefore, 
for values of x between 0 and 1, the expression for the error 
approaches zero as its limit as » increases indefinitely, and 
(1+ x)” is equal to the series 


in parenthesis by 


1+ me + 1) oy Se a 


EXAMPLE. 


Show, by considering the second form for the error, Art. 128, 
[2], that for values of # between 0 and —1, (1+ 7)” is devel- 
opable. 

The Binomial Theorem follows easily from the development 
ofa). 

(w+ h)™ = om(142) 
and if h is less than # in absolute value, we have 
a 1). m2 fi 


(ath)*=a"+ma"—"h + 


, [2] 


m(m —1)(m — 2) gp —3 fF pe veers 
3! 


no matter what the value of m. 


3 
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Of course, if h is greater than 2, we can write (~+h)™ in the 


form nn(1+ Bi and shall then get as a true development, 
v 


(h4+a%)"™=h™ + mh™1ae +. 


Maclaurin’s Theorem. 


132. If, in Art. 128, [1] and [2], we let x=0, we get 
3 
Sh=f(0) + hf"(0) +5 © 7"0) ce = FI"(0) fvvee 


Pee ee 


fh=f0)+ If (0) +5 SO +5 © f"(0) + 7 
fo) ee 0)" f+) gp, 
Ns nN: 


It does not matter what letter we use for the variable in these 
formulas. Change h to a, and 


Se =f(0) + xf" (Odes 5 f"(0) + sass += £(0) 


grt 


T@+)! 


je ee: Ox. [1] 


$1 (0) +f"(0) + F $0) + ome += F(0) 


m+l(1—@ 
oisk SS )” fO+D gy, [2] 


These results are called Maclaurin’s Theorem, and they enable 
us to develop a function in a series arranged according to the 
ascending powers of the variable. 
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133. To develop a’. 


Saas a", UO Veexe as 

J'x= a loga, J'(0) = loga, : 

J"x = a" (log a)’, Oy = (10g 0), 
S@u= a7 (loga)”, J (0) = (loga)”, 


fe Xs = a? (log a)**}, yo 62 = a®(loga)"+}, 
By Arf. 132, [1]; 


gle ; wv ao 3 x" 
a ieee 1 Wee) Fg (og a) ee + — (loga)" 


grt) 
+ GAD (log a)"*1a%. 
at *MWlogay*t? 5, ee xloga xloga wloga xloga xloga 
(1 +1)! 1 pe aoe mn n+l 


No matter what value x may have, after n has attained a cer- 
tain value in its increase, some of the factors of this product 
will approach the limit zero, and the whole product will there- 
fore have zero for its limit as 7 increases indefinitely, and 


2 3 
a =1+ aloga + = (loga)’+ 5 (loga)* + sees [1] 


for all values of v. If a=e, loga=1, 


y 3 4 
and Bee a ta eee. ms [2] 


Let «=1, and [2] becomes 
eter we ; 
Ca aie aA seeps j [3] 


a result already established in Arts. 61 and 62. 
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134. We can now test the accuracy of the provisional devel- 
opments of sine and cosine given in Art. 124, (2) and (3). By 
Art, 132, [1], 


a3 a7 
aa ee ol eo eesti aie, 
il eo anaes 
n+l 
where R= f+ og = 4+— __ gin ox 
aor (n+1)! 
nm +1 

or +—" ___ cos oa. 

(n+1)! 


In either case, one factor sin ¢x or cos 6% is between 1 and —1, 
and the other approaches zero as n increases indefinitely ; there- 


oe 7 
ne 
fore, Sin ee ee 
Syl oie 
EXAMPLE. 


2 4 6 
Prove that cose = le ep 
2 a Aa One ase 


135. By the aid of the Binomial Theorem, tan~'x and sin-!a 
can be very easily developed. 


1 
Dian“ =——<—= (14-07) >". (Art. 71, Ex, 
tan £ ime (1+ 2”) (Ar pel Do. ea) 


For values of « less than 1, (1+ 2*)—' can be developed by Art. 
131, [2], (1+ 2)-=1-—e¢ +at— a +a8—... 
Integrate both members. 


3 5 fi 9 

hos wv 40) 4 0) 
tan“'e®=C+e——+42=—- =+4-— Se hax 

ao (ie 8) 


To determine our arbitrary constant C, let 


Avie (0)R 
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then tan'0 =C 40S, 
and C= 0: 
Be ae pd ee y 
tan a meme er ag Tee [1] 


when @ is less than 1; that is, when tan—!~ is less than re 


BOS tt aah =(1—2*)-2, by Art. 71. 


tis 
V(1— 2") 


For values of « less than 1, (1— x’)-2 can be developed by Art. 
131, [2]: 


eters aE ag 
Integrating 
: e Oe 3 De 
crtoncser Ee lits1ahd 
When et OF 
sin-1¢#= 0 and C=0. 
2 1.3 3.5 a 
Bees acs tan Tt ae 


EXAMPLES. 
(1) Show that sin(~ +) is equal to the series 
a 
: h I? ae a ag ple BIG OS 
sina + ll cos % — a1 sin xv — 31 cosa + al sin + 
(2) Show that 
mae , ma? , mx? 


ee iim ares yo! 
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136. Although the strict proof that any given function is equal 
to the series obtained by Taylor’s Theorem requires the investi- 
gation of the remainder after n+1 terms, it is often convenient 
to obtain terms of the series in cases where the expression for 
the remainder is too complicated to admit of the usual examina- 
tion. When such a series is employed, it is to be remembered 
that it is equal to the function in question only provided that 
the function is developable. Sometimes the possibility of de- 
velopment can be established by other considerations, and some- 
times in rough work no attempt is made to fill out the proof of 
the assumed equality. 


EXAMPLES. 
(1) Develop Tat bsd+e). 
38 4 5 6 
SA Naas VOSS 1 SSS tan 
NS. 2X 5 +3 hs = 


(2) Obtain 4 terms of the development of log(1+ e’). 
Mrs 
Ans. log2 Saear S57 


get 


3.41 


137. In the work of successive differentiation required in 
applying Taylor’s Theorem, a good deal of labor can often be 
saved by making use of Leibnitz’s Theorem for the Derivatives 
of a Product. Let y and @ be functions of 2. Represent 
Dy; DZy, + Dry by y's yl ye y™ and D2, D2Z2, + D2 by 


D,(yz)=y'2 +y2', 

D? (yz) = y!"% + 2y'2! + ya", 

D? (ye) = yl" 2 + By!" + By'2!" + y2l", 

DyA(y2) = y 2 + 4y!"2! + By" 2!" + 4y'2!" yz. 


e 
Examining these results, we see that the coefficients of the terms 
in the successive derivatives are the same as in the correspond- 
ing powers of a binomial, and that the accents follow the same 
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law as the exponents in the powers of a binomial. Following 
the same analogy, we should have 


n — 7 (n—1) pI n(n —1) (n—2) IT 
Df (yz) = yM2+ ny Ss Re aS 


n(n —1)(n— 2) 


3! YO 21 be sees 


— 


Assuming for the moment the truth of this equation, let us dif- 
ferentiate both members. We obtain 


Da**(yZ) =y"tDz ~ (n +1)y™2'4 Ps fae 


i: CEDAR D yin 2) 9! 4 


but this is precisely what we should expect for the (7 +1)st de- 
rivative from the observed analogy. Hence, if our rule holds for 
the nth derivative, it holds for the (n+1)st; but we have seen 
that it holds for the 4th, therefore it holds for the 5th, and 
therefore for the 6th, and so on; and it is in consequence 
universally true. This rule is called Leibnitzs Theorem, and is 
formulated as follows : 


n(n n(n—1) , yr 2) gil 


DEY AY Ee 


+ eae A aa Et 


138. Assuming that tana can be developed, let us obtain a 
few terms of the series. Here 


Sim taney, 
yl i = BEC: 
f'x=y" =2sec’xtane = 2y'y, 
fla y"=2Ay"y +y'y'), 
SMe = y= 2CYMy + 2y"y't+ y'y")s 
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Soe == Op == 2(yy+ By y+ By" y" +y'y""), 
TR G= ge eED 2(y"y ak 4yity'+ 6Cyl yl + Ay yl + a yey 

Wile = OMe 2ytypb yyy + 107" yl H10yl yl" +5 yy +y'y’), 


&¢., by Leibnitz’s Theorem. 


When ii (0), 
y=0, y" =0, 
y'=1, y” = 16, 
y= 0, y= 0, 
ie eae af ee DT Da 


By Maclaurin’s Theorem 
anne wae A Re roc 
3! 5! 7! 
EXAMPLE. 
Assuming that secw can be developed, show that 


612° 
6! 


Ta 
5 pte 8 An Gane 


Indeterminate Forms. 

139. The subject of indeterminate forms is readily dealt with 
by the aid of Taylor’s Theorem. Take the form 7 Suppose 
Je and Fx are functions of 2, continuous for values of « near the 
particular value a, and fa and Fa are both equal to zero, to find 


the true value (vide Art. 34) of Z when «= a. 
Ay 


Call zx—a=h, thenvx=a+h, 


and we can develop fx and Fx by Taylor’s Theorem. 
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=f(a+h)=fa+hf'(a+ oh) 
where @ is some number between zero and 1. 
Fo=F(at+h)= Fa+hF'(a+¢6h) 


where 0<6/<1. 


fe _hf(a+oh) _ f'\(a+oh) 
Fre hF(a+dh) Fateh)’ 


since Ja=0-and Fa= 0. 


As 2 approaches a, h approaches zero ; hence ¢h and 6'h approach 


[pe 


zero as their limit; consequently the limit approached by a as 
x 


! 
x approaches a, is ce which, by Art. 34, is the true value of 


fa Lt —0 eho — 0 fi o— 0) ander o—0- 
Fa 


it will be necessary to carry the development one step farther. 


=fla+h)=fat+h ate “fat Oh) =: X f"(a+ oh), 


Fx= F(a+h)= Fa+hF'a ate “F(a + Wh) = — EP (a + 0h), 


fu f'(a+oh) 
puc Fa Bae ny 


1 
: a ° iw 
which approaches _ _— as its limit as approaches a. 
a 


EXAMPLE. 


Show that, 1 (0, fa, (a, 1a; fa, Fld, &e.. fon ane 
fa. 


Faq all equal zero, the true value of 2 when w= a is Fo 


140. The reasoning of the last section does not apply when 
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a@=o, as then f(a+h) cannot be developed by Taylor’s 
Theorem. 


To find the true value of z when # = oo, supposing that 
a 


fx =0 and Fx=0 when x= 0 


Let i i. 
x 
1 1 
then Jes f= and Fea, and 
1 ¥y ¥y 
f= 
y 


— assumes the form L when y= 0, 
F} 


. peer 


and its true value for y = 0 will be == 
PPPs | 
Y _|y=o 


1 1 Il all 
rai D,-=— —J'-; 


y | 
D peer 
; y Yaad 
Dey i 
But the value of when y=0 
p,Fi 
y 


is the value it approaches as y approaches 0). 


Difen ante ate 


dietet SNE © 
Dy Bee ee ots ta 
y Greg y 
but when Y= Oe oe 


hence the true value of — ak when «= 
Fx 


is the value Of aa ee aes Mee. © 


5 
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and the method of the last section holds, no matter what the 
value of a. 


141. It was shown in Art. 35, that the form = could always 


be reduced to and treated as above. Let us consider a general 


example. Suppose fa=o and Fa=oa, 


required the true value of 2 when 7= a. 
x 


iI 
Se se Eigen ee eee 
Dp Wea <1) 
fe 
Differentiate numerator and denominator. 
1 di! 
D,—=-—— f'«. 
Ju (fx)? 
1 1 
—_— => — Fa, 
Dia (Fx)? ; 
Hence we have, when “= A, 
ce Oy a 
ae ee: Fx} fin 
(fx)? 
1 Fe 
Fx f'x 
fo. fa 
ane Fe F'x’ 


the value required. Therefore the form 5 can be treated directly 


by the same method as the form °. In dividing both members 
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2 1 
of the equation ef = (a) = by £ A 


we have assumed that the true value of Zz when 
My 


c=a 


fe 


is neither 0 nor «. Suppose the limit approached by i as 
z 


x approaches a is 0, and that fw and Fx increase indefinitely. 


Form the function fut Po 
Fx 
Its true value when WC) is, of course, 1 ; 
2: 
but when =A, it assumes the form = : 


hence its true value when a0 


must be the limit approached by fetes as « approaches a, 
G22 1 
which is ifs = an 
ow Xe ‘oe 
Therefore, pe ee = |= 0 Se | by hypothesis. 


If the true value of fe when w=a 
Fx 


is infinite, of course the true value of its reciprocal a will be 
x 


: Fg 
zero, and will equal rir Bes 


=a 


Van 
hence Pace i fe 


and the method of determining the form =, established at the 
beginning of this section, is of universal application. 
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142. The forms «°, 1*, 0°, can all be reduced to one of the 
forms already discussed, if we make use of logarithms. Jt is to 
be observed, that these forms to be indeterminate must all occur 
as limiting forms of a function of two functions; and, in order 
that the forms may admit of being determined, the two functions 
must depend upon the same variable. 


Let mA ey 
Suppose, when Dex ts 
feo and jr=0; 
to find the true value of u when «=a. 
logu = fx .log Fx = 0 X © when x=a, 


and may be determined by the method of Art. 35. 


EXAMPLES. 


(1) Show that 1”, 0°, can be made to depend upon the forms 
co x 0 and 0(—«). 


(2) Obtain a method for dealing with the form #2 — «. 


Find the true value of the following functions : — 


(3) poe when #=1. Ans .onls 
pies 
(4) Air pV ANS) (2) 
sine 
(5) # — sin'2 @=0. Ans. —4. 
sin’ x 
pee of (eyes, Aiea 


log x 3 log x 


oe ¢ —z > . 
(7) e a OST € 7 ae ee ATS emears 
xesine 
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(8) xtana — 5 seen when w=. Ans. —1 

(9) sin = LON a, Ans. ue 
(10) (a#—1)a cee Ans. loga 
(11) (¢ +1) EE eee Ans. e*% 
(12) Chath 6 == OD Ans. 1 
(13) cy “ e=0 Ans. 1 
(14) Cer Ceri. () Ans. @ 

x 

(15) eer rae (0 Ans. o. 
(16) sing*™* ee 5 Ans. 1. 


Maxima and Minima. 


143. Taylor’s Theorem enables us to give a very simple and 
complete treatment of the subject of maxima and minima of a 
a single variable. 

Let fx be a function of x, finite and continuous for values of 
« near the particular value a. 


Call e=ath. 


S(a+h) =fati fare Sat Oh). 


fla+h)—fa= fat = “SM(a+ Mh). 
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In order that fa should be either a maximum or a minimum, 


S(a+th)—fa 


must have the same sign for small values of h whether h is posi- 
tive or negative. If this sign is minus, fa is a maximum value 
of fv; if plus, a minimum value (vide Art. 39). 

If f'a does not equal zero, we can take a value of h so small, 
that, for it and all smaller values, 


De sap : 
sat? (a+ 0h) 


shall be less than f'a. The sign of 
Ifa “f(a m) 
will then, as # approaches zero, ultimately become and remain 


the same as the sign of i/f'a ; but the sign of h/'a changes with the 
sign of h, so that fu can be neither a maximum nor a minimum. 


144. Suppose ia as 0s 
; ED pay be aay 
then S(ath)—fa= ot Slat arth (a+ Oh) 


=n ee Sat Oh) 


I Fe 
as h approaches zero sf (a + 0h) 
oO; 


jae) 


will, in the end, become and remain less than aK and the quan- 


tity in parenthesis will have the same sign as f’a. As h? is 
necessarily positive for all values of h 


(ath) —fa 


will then be negative for small positive and negative values of h, 
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if fa is negative, and will be a maximum; if f’'a is positive, 
Ja will be a minimum. 


145. It can be easily established by an extension of the rea- 
soning of the last section, that, if the first derivative that does 
not vanish when x =a is of odd order, fa is neither a maximum 
nor a minimum ; that, if it is of even order and negative, fa is a 
maximum; if of even order and positive, fais a minimum. 


EXAMPLES. 


(1) A body moves with different uniform velocities in two 
different media separated by a plane, required the path of quick- 
est passage from a given point in the first medium to a given 
point of the second. It is easily seen that the required path 
will lie in a plane passing through the two given points and 
perpendicular to the plane separating the two media. 


Let ACB represent any such path from A to B. Draw a 
normal to the plane at C and the perpendiculars p and q. Call 


Di =o 


and let v, and v, be the velocities in the first and second media 
respectively. 
AC= psecd, 


CE = ptan0, 
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BC = qsech, 
DC = qtan96,, 
ptané+ qtand,=c. 


AC _ psecd 
y%  Y 


is the time required to pass from A to C; 


BC _ qsecé, 


Vo Vo 


is the time required to pass from C to B; 


__ psecd , gsec, 
nt Uy ze Vo 


t 


is the function we wish to make a minimum. @ and @, are the 
only variables in t, and they are connected by the relation 


ptanéd + qtand,=c. 


q 
7, Sec tan 0, Do 0;. 


2 


Pp 
Dd, t= = sec /tand + 
“J 


Differentiate ptand+qtand,=c. 
psec’ d + qsec’ I, Dy 0, = 0, 


psec’ 0 


Die See 
: qsec? 0,” 


psec? 0 


P g 
= — sec/ tan 0 — — sec 0, tan 0, —j;: 
D,t == sec0tan 0 Ve sec 7,tan 1 gseeO, 


V) 


D,t must equal zero in order that ¢ may be a minimum. Ex- 


press everything in terms of sine and cosine. 


p sind qg sin p cos’ _ 0 
1, cos? =U. Cos’, g cos?0 
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sind sind, 
poke ; 


V} V2 


sind 2, 
sin@, Up» 


By taking Dt and substituting 


sind 
3 =—) 
sinf, Vo 


we should obtain a positive result ; so that this relation between 
the angles gives the path of quickest passage required. This 
result is the well-known law of the refraction of light, and our 
solution establishes the fact that a ray of light, in passing from 
a point in one medium to a point in another, takes the course 
that enables it to accomplish its journey in the least possible 
time. 
(2) What value of a will make sin’# cosa a maximum? 


Ans. w=. 
5 


(8) What value of a will make sine(1+ cosx) a maximum? 


Tk 


Ans. #==— 
3 


(4) Show that x is a maximum when «=e. 

(5) A statue a feet high stands on a column 0 feet high ; how 
far from the foot of the column must an observer stand that the 
statue may subtend the greatest possible visual angle? 

Ans. Vb (a +b) feet. 

(6) Required the shortest distance from the point (a,%) to 


the line Axvx+ By+C=0. 


Ans. 


Ax + By + C 
ee 
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RGA Te De eed. 
INFINITESIMALS. 


146. An infinitesimal or infinitely small quantity is a variable 
which is supposed to decrease indefinitely ; in other words, it is a 
variable which approaches the limit zero. 

What we have called the increment of a variable has, in every 
case considered, been such a quantity ; and what we have called 
a derivative has been the limit of the ratio of infinitesimal incre- 
ments of function and variable. 


147. When we have occasion to consider several infinitesimals 
connected by some law, we choose arbitrarily some one as the 
principal infinitesimal. 

Any infinitesimal such that the limit of its ratio to the princi- 
pal infinitesimal is finite, is called an infinitesimal of the first 
order. 

An infinitesimal such that the limit of its ratio to the square 
of the principal infinitesimal is finite, is called an infinitesimal 
of the second order. 

An infinitesimal such that the limit of its ratio to the nth power 
of the principal infinitesimal is finite, is called an infinitesimal 
of the nth order. 

Let « represent the principal infinitesimal, and @ any infini- 
tesimal of the first order, a, of the second order, a, of the nth 
order. Then, by our definition, 


ae. i 
limit or a K, 
Kr being a finite quantity. 
eh 
—=Kk ar &y 


a 
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where ¢ is an infinitesimal (Art. 7), 


= a(h+e). 
on. oy, OB oq 
linit == K'; 
a 
Soyo / 
he 


dy = a? (K'+ e') ; 


a, = a" (Me™). 


EXAMPLES. 


* Show, by the aid of these expressions, that the limit of the 
ratio of any infinitesimal to one of the same order is finite ; to 
one of a lower order is zero; to one of a higher order is infinite. 
That the order of the product of infinitesimals is the sum of the 
orders of the factors, and that the order of the quotient of infini- 
tesimals may be obtained by subtracting the order of the denomi- 
nator from the order of the numerator. 

Show that, if the limit of the ratio of two infinitesimals is 
unity, they differ by an infinitesimal of an order higher than 
their own. 


148. The sine of an infinitesimal angle is infinitesimal; for, 
as the angle approaches zero, the sine approaches zero as its 
limit. 

If we take the angle as our principal infinitesimal. the sine is 
an infinitesimal of the first order; for we have seen that 


limit Ea =1, (Art. 68). 


Gil) 0. 
The vers is infinitesimal if « is infinitesimal, for 


versa =1— cosa; 
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and as aS), Cosel s 
hence versa=0. 


It is an infinitesimal of a higher order than the first, for we have 


- 


imit | 1— cos 
seen that ah —|- 0, (Art. 68). 


a=0 a. 


Let us see if it is of the second order; that is, let us see if 


a i ; = ; 
oe [=a | is finite. ge Oe _assumes the form ' when 


a a 
4=0, and we can find our required limit by the method of Art. 


: ; 1 E 
139, which gives us 5 as the value sought. Therefore, when a is 


a 


infinitesimal, versa is infinitesimal of the second order. 


EXAMPLES. 


Taking « as the principal infinitesimal, show that 
(1) tanz is an infinitesimal of the first order. 

(2) «—sinz is an infinitesimal of the third order. 
(8) tanv—z is of the third order. 


149. Let y be any function whatever of w, if we give x an 
infinitesimal increment Ix, the corresponding increment dy of y 
will be an infinitesimal of the same order as 4x, unless for par- 

‘ 7 < eee * Cee ee 
ticular single values of x. 


; 3 i: limit | Jy 
To establish this proposition, we must show that ;. * 
Axv=0| da 


is finite. ee “y cannot be zero, except for single values 
Aga) "Ae 2 
Ae=0 
is D,y, and we have seen (Art. 58) that D,y shows the rate at 
which y is changing as # changes. If ),y becomes and remains 


: ; S limit | 4 
of x; for, suppose it could become and continue zero ; os 


zero, y does not change at all as w changes; and, therefore, is 
not a function of 2, but a constant. 
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limit 


da=0 E | cannot become and continue infinite ; for, in that 


limit | 4% 
case, Ay==0 Ay would be zero, D,« would be zero, and a, 


regarded as a function of y, would be constant. 


re . . A 
Since ae E | can be neither zero nor infinite, it must be 


finite, and dy and da are of the same order. 


150. If the coordinates of the points of a curve are expressed 
as functions of a third variable a, the distance between two infi- 
nitely near points of the curve is an infinitesimal of the same order 
as the difference between the values of a to which the points corre- 
spond. 

The ordinary equations of the cycloid, 


ee 
y=a—acos0 


are a familiar example of the way in which the codrdinates of 
points of a curve may be expressed as functions of a third varia- 
ble. In the case of any curve, it is obvious that this may be 
done in a great variety of ways. Any two equations containing 
x, y, and a that will reduce on the elimination of a to the ordi- 
nary equation of a given curve, can be used as equations of that 
curve. 
For example : 
A= ING) 

are equivalent tow—2y+4=0; Aline 
=a+2 


are equivalent to a +y’?= a’; 
=asina 


x= aCosa ; 
are equivalent to“ = St 2 =1; 


| 
| 


= bsina 
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ex=aseca | 


— he 


The proof of our proposition is as follows: Let a4 and a+ da 
be the two values of « in question, and (#,y) and (a + 4a, y + 4y) 
be the two corresponding points. The distance D between these 
points will be, if we use rectangular codrdinates, V (4x)?+ (4y)?. 


. : D 
We wish to prove that a =] is finite. 


: a? 
are equivalent to — —4+—1, 
a 6b 


Aa=0)\ da 


ee Abe ane PA, 
and, by Art. 149, ee | 5 | and pe 3] are both finite ; 


hence os | is finite, and D is an infinitesimal of the same 


order as da. 


151. If two curves are so connected that the points of one cor- 
respond to the points of the other, so that when a point of the first 
curve is given, the corresponding point on the second is determined, 
the distance between two infinitely near points on the first curve is 
an infinitesimal of the same order as the distance between the 
corresponding points of the second curve. For, if we suppose 
the codrdinates of the points of the first curve expressed as 
functions of some variable a, the codrdinates of the points of 
the second curve can also be regarded as functions of a; and, 
by Art. 150, each of the distances in question will be an infini- 
tesimal of the same order as 4a, and each will therefore be of 
the same order as the other. 


152. If a straight line moves in a plane according to some law, 
so that each of its positions corresponds to some value of a varia- 
ble a, the angle between two infinitely near positions of the line is 
an infinitesimal of the same order as the difference between the 
corresponding values of a. 


* 
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Suppose lines drawn through a fixed point O parallel to the 
moving line in its different positions. From O, with the radius 
unity, describe an arc. Consider any two positions of the 
moving line, and the corresponding lineS’ at O, we wish to 


= 


pee 


SSE ae pp ees Oe E) 


> SS 

A 
prove that the angle ¢ between the latter is of the same order 
as the difference between the values of a to which the positions 
of the moving line correspond. As all the lines at O correspond 
to values of a, the points where they cut the circle correspond 
to values of a, and, by Art. 150, the distance AB between two 
of the points supposed to be infinitely near is of the same order 


- @ ° 
as Ja. 4AB 1s equal to 5 ; therefore sin 5 and consequently 


’ itself is an infinitesimal of the same order as 4a, and if 


limit | $ is finite, limit | ? |. . 
Ja=0 Ea Cees orp finite. 


153. A simple geometrical example of an infinitesimal of the 
second order is the perpendicular let full upon the tangent at any 
point of a curve from a second point of the curve infinitely near 
the first. 

If, in our figure, the distance PP! is taken as the principal 
infinitesimal, P'7’ is readily seen to be of a higher order than 
the first, for 


bw 


1 
pple sin¢g ; 


and, since ¢ = 0 as P'= P, its sine =0; hence 


limit | 2'7 za) 
PP'=0| PP' ; 
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and P'T is an infinitesimal of an order higher than that of PP’, 
by Art. 147, Ex. 

To show that P'T is of the second order, let us consider dif- 
ferent secant lines drawn through P, PT being itself one of 
these lines. Obviously, each one of these lines is determined 
in position when the abscissa of its second point of intersection 
with the curve is given; and therefore the angle between any 
two infinitely near secant lines, as PP’ and PT is an infinitesi- 
mal of the same order as the difference between the correspond- 
ing abscissas, by Art. 152; but the distance PP’ is of the same 
order, by Art. 150; therefore, g and PP’ are of the same order, 
that is, of the first order; sing is also of the first order, by Art. 
148; hence P'T, which is equal to PP'sing, is of the second 
order (Art. 147, Ex.). 


154. To determine the tangent at any given point of a curve, 
we draw a secant line through the point in question and any 
second point on the curve, and seek the limiting position ap- 
proached by this line as the second point approaches the first ; 
or, in other words, we seek the limiting position of the line join- 
ing the given point with an infinitely near point of the curve. It 
can be shown that this is also the limiting position of any line 
passing through the given point and a point whose distance from 
the second point of the curve is an infinitesimal of a higher order 
than the distance between the two points on the curve. 


Let P and P' be two infinitely near points on p ey 
the curve, and let P’M be an infinitesimal of a 0) — p 
higher order than PP’, then the limiting position Pp’ 


of PP’ as P'=P will be the same as the limiting position of 
PM; for, in the triangle PMP’, 
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P'M _ sing, 
PP’ sing’ 
'M 
At ae Feeds 
hence sing = Ppl sind ; 


Cesk) 17 
and as by hypothesis, aye Ea = 0; 


Pe [sing] must be zero. Therefore 
limit 
ppi=g l= 


and the two lines, PP’ and PM, approach the same limiting 
position. 


155. This principle is frequently of service in problems con- 
cerning the position of tangent lines. For example: Suppose 
perpendiculars let fall from a fixed point to the tangents of a given 
curve, to draw the tangent at any given point of the locus on which 
the feet of these perpendiculars lie. 

Let M and M' be two infinitely near points of the given curve, 
and O be the given point from which the perpendiculars are let 
fall; then P and P’ are two infinitely near points of the locus in 
question, and the required tangent at P is the limiting position 
of the line joining P and P’. Draw through M the line MP" 


parallel to the tangent M’P’. If we take WM’ as our principal 
infinitesimal, PP’ is an infinitesimal of the second order, by 
Art. 153, and PP’ is of the first order, by Art. 151; conse- 
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quently (Art. 154) it will answer our purpose to find the limit- 
ing position of the line joining PP” ; but, since MP"O and MPO 
are both right angles, P” lies on the circumference of a circle 
described on OM as diameter, and the required limiting position 
of PP" is that of a tangent to this circle at P, which is therefore 
the required tangent. Hence to obtain a tangent to the locus in 
question at any given point, we have only to join the correspond- 
ing point with O, to erect a circle on this joining line as diameter, 
and to draw a tangent to the circle at the given point. Of course, 
the normal to this locus at the given point bisects the joining 
line OM. 


156. Let us consider the locus of the feet of perpendiculars let 
fall from the focus of an ellipse upon the tangents to the curve. 

Since the tangent to the required locus at P is tangent to the 
circle on /'M as diameter, the normal at P passes through the 


7 


centre C of the circle. Draw the focal radius 7M. Since the 
tangent to an ellipse makes equal angles with the focal radii 
drawn to the point of contact, 


TMP, = BUC; 
PMC =MPC, 
because MC and CP are equal ; 
we ar C= ME, 


and PO. is parallel to MF,; it must then divide MF and FF 
proportionally ; and as it bisects M/, it also bisects FF, and 
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consequently passes through the centre of the ellipse. Since every 
normal to the required locus passes through the centre of the 
ellipse, the locus is a circle concentric with the ellipse. It is 
easily seen that it must pass through the vertices of the ellipse. 
It is then a circle on the major axis of the ellipse as diameter. 


EXAMPLE. 


Show that the locus of the foot of a perpendicular let fall from 
the focus upon any tangent is a circle on the transverse axis as 
diameter in the hyperbola; is the tangent at the vertex in the 
parabola. 


PROBLEM. 


157. Upon each normal to a plane curve a point is taken at a 
constant distance from the intersection of the normal with the 
curve; to find the tangent at any point of the locus thus formed. 

Let M and M' be two infinitely near points on the given curve, 
P and P' the corresponding points of the locus ; let 


MP = MPa; 


call the angle between the normals, g. Draw MM" and PP" 
perpendicular to the second normal. ‘The required tangent is the 


limiting position of PP’, and the tangent at M is the limiting 
position of MM'. If MM' is taken as the principal infinitesimal, 
PP' and ¢ are of the first order and M'M" of the second (Arts. 
151-153). P'P" is of an order higher than the first, for 
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PP! M'M"+- Mi P'= Cl, 
. UP" = aco. ¢: 
hence , P'P"= MM" — a(1—cosg¢). 


g being of the first order, 1—cos¢ is of the second order by 
Art. 148; and a’ M'M" is of the second order, P'P” is of at 
least as high an order as the second. By Art. 154, our required 
tangent will be the limiting position of PP”, and the tangent at 
MM will be the limiting position of MM"; but PP" and MM" are 
parallel always; therefore their limiting positions are parallel, 
and our required tangent is parallel to the tangent to the given 
curve at the corresponding point, and the curves are what are 
called parallel curves. 
PROBLEM. 


- 158. An angle of constant magnitude is circumscribed about a 
é given curve ; to draw a tangent to the locus of its vertex. 

The required tangent is the limiting position of the secant 
line PP’. Draw through MZ and XW lines MP", NP", parallel 
to the tangents at M’ and N’. ‘Tt can be shown that the sides, 
and therefore the diagonal, of the parallelogram P’P” are in- 
finitesimals of a higher order than PP’, and therefore that the re- 


quired tangent can be found as the limiting position of P ”. Since 
the angles at P and P” are equal, the point P" lies on a circle cir- 
cumscribed about MPN; the limiting position of PP" is there- 


= =) 
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fore the tangent to this circle at P. Our solution is, then, draw 
a circle through the vertex of the circumscribing angle and the 
points of contact of its sides, and the tangent to this circle at 
the vertex of the angle is the tangent required. 


EXAMPLE. 


Show that the locus of the vertex of a right angle circum- 
scribed about an ellipse or an hyperbola is a concentric circle ; 
about a parabola is the directrix. 


159. In the preceding examples, the advantage we have 
gained in the use of infinitesimals has arisen from the fact that 
we have been able to replace one infinitesimal by another related 
to it and more simply connected with the other values consid- 
ered in the problem. The possibility of such substitutions, and 
the limitations under which they can be made, form the subject 
of the following two theorems, which are of prime importance, 
and lie at the foundation of the Infinitesimal Calculus. 


THEOREM. 


160. In any problem concerning the limit of the ratio of two 
infinitesimals, either may be replaced by any infinitesimal so related 
to it that the limit of the ratio of the second to the first is unity. 


PROOF. 


Let a, 2, a’, and ’ be infinitesimals so related that 


, 
limit? =1 and ale =u) 
a B 
' 
Then will limit? = limit®. 
B f' 


Sa ee identically ; 
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ol 
hence limit= = limit = x limit 4 x limit, 
B p a. p 
i ' 
limit = limit = eo limit. Q.E.D. 
B fi B 
THEOREM. 


161. In any problem concerning the limit of a sum of infini- 
tesimals, provided that this limit is finite, any infinitesimal may 
be replaced by another so related to it that the limit of the ratio of 
the second to the first is unity. 


Proor. 
Let ty + dg + ag foe +a, 


be a sum of infinitesimals of such a nature that the number of 
the terms increases as each term decreases in absolute value, so 
that the limit of the sum is some finite quantity. 

Let /4, 22, Fy, +++ %, be a set of infinitesimals so related to the first 


Q 2 Q 
is ote ee eae 
set that limit— =1, limit—=1, &c., limit— =1, 
ay ay an 
By Ps B,, 
then pe 2) eo ere &Cs5 ene 
£y,2y5-+- €, being necessarily infinitesimal (Art. 7). 


Py a+ a2, 
Pa = ty + Gn Eo, 
B, 0). + Onens 
By oO ee a = B Shy ai ora ay a oe ants 


+ 421 Ogee t Hg £3 Foe a eT 
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Let 7 be such a variable that at any instant it shall be equal to 
the greatest in absolute value of the quantities ¢,,¢9,-----©,. Of 
course, since each of these approaches zero as its limit, 7 must 
also approach zero as its limit; i.e., 7 is infinitesimal. 


A, € + geo + age3 + +> Ht an en S(O + Gg + ag + oe + 4,), 
hence + By + By + ++ +B, — (a) + ay + a3 $ + + ,) 


<7 (a, + ag + ago BENE 


By hypothesis, limit (a, + a+ ++» + a,) ion 
therefore, limit of (a, + a,.+ a3+ ++: + a,) eerie 
Consequently 


limit (8; + 8, + Py + BUCUO + 8.) = limit (a, + a+ ag + teeee 4 No 
162. If two infinitesimals differ from each other by an infini 
tesimal of a higher order, the limit of their ratio is unity. 
For, let a—a=e, 


where « is of a higher order than a ; 


al=ate, 
al € 
— =] -+-—> 
a a 


Penney € 
huis lst mite? 


but, by hypothesis, limit — 0, (Art. 147, Ex.); 


a 


andl 
therefore ini Gye 
a 
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It follows that the theorems of Art. 160 and Art. 161 can be 
stated as follows :— 

In finding the limit of a ratio, or the limit of a sum of infini- 
tesimals, any infinitesimal may be replaced by one that differs 
From. it by an infinitesimal of a higher order. Or, in finding 
the limit of a ratio or of a sum of infinitesimals, any infinitesimal 
term may be neglected without in the least affecting the result, pro- 
vided that it is of a higher order than the terms retained. 


wE 163. Let us take the problem of jinding the direction of the 
tangent to a parabola. 
The tangent 7'T at P is the limiting position of the secant 
through P and P’. Draw the focal radii FP and FP’, and the 
perpendiculars Pf and P'S to the directrix. Draw PM and 


PN perpendicular to FP' and P'S respectively, and with F as a 
centre, and with the radius F'P, describe the are PQ. 

Take PP' as the principal infinitesimal, then P'M and P'N are 
of the first order, since the limit of the ratio of each of them to 
PP’ is finite. 

PQ is of the first order, by Art. 151, and MQ is of the second 


order, by Art. 153. 
itt aid gt ey 


from the definition of a parabola ; 
TEE tO AY De 
Hew eal ial a 


ae 


cos PP'F = PP" 
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aN 
TEES ey ih) 
cos PP! 
cos T'PF _ limit [ cosPP'’F’]_ limit [ PV 
COS MIE, JES COSI2S) PBB EN SIN. 
ee ! 
__limit PQ =1, by Art. 162; 
[ZAP \| JPY : 


ead Bibl ed forme ES 2 i 


and the tangent at any point of a parabola bisects the angle 
between the focal radius and the diameter through the given 
point. 


164. To find the area of the sector of a parabola included be- 
tween two focal radii. Take points of the parabola between the 
extremities of the bounding radii, and join them with the focus, 
thus dividing the area in question into smaller sectors, of which 
the sector PP’ in the figure of the last article may be taken as 
a type. Draw perpendiculars from the extremities of the bound- 
ing radii to the directrix, and consider the external area bounded 
by them, the directrix and the curve; draw perpendiculars from 
the intermediate points already described to the directrix, and the 
external area will be divided into smaller curvilinear quadrilate- 
rals, of which PP'RS is one. No matter how close together the 
intermediate points are taken, the external area is the actual sum 
of these small curvilinear quadrilaterals ; it is then the limit of 
their sum as the number is indefinitely increased. If the distance 
between any two of the points, as PP’, is taken as the principal 
infinitesimal, PN, P’N, PM, P'M, are all infinitesimals of the 
first order, since the limit of the ratio of each of them to PP’ 
is the sine or the cosine of a finite angle. , The area of PP'RS 
lies between P'S x PN and NS x PN, and is therefore an infini- 
tesimal of the first order. Hence we have to consider the limit 
of a sum of infinitesimals where the limit is finite, and we can 
replace any one by one differing from it by an infinitesimal of a 
higher order than the first. The rectangle PRS differs from 
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PP'RS by less than a rectangle on PN and P'N; that is, by less 
than PN x PN, an infinitesimal of the second order. Therefore 
the required external area, which is the limit of the sum of infini- 
tesimal areas of which PP’ RS is a type, and which we shall indi- 
cate by limit 2PP'RS (* serving as a symbol for the word sum), 
is equal to limit 2PRNS. 

The given sector is equal to the sum of the smaller sectors of 
which FPP’ is a type = limit FPP’, each term here being an 
infinitesimal of the first order. Draw the straight line PQ. The 
triangle PQ differs from the sector /PP' by less than a rect- 
angle on PM and MP’, which would be of the second order, and 
may therefore replace /PP' in the expression for our required 


area. 
PN _ 


vt 


limit 


1, by Art. 163; 


consequently PM and PN differ by an infinitesimal of higher ° 
order than the first, and the triangle FPQ differs from one-half 
the rectangle PR.NS by an infinitesimal of higher order than the 
first, and may be replaced by } PRNS. 


We have then, external area = limit SPRNS, 
given sector = limit 24 PRNS ; 


and the given focal sector is equal to one-half the area bounded 
by the curve, the directrix and perpendiculars let fall from the 
extremities of the are of the given sector to the directrix. 


Infinitesimal Arc and Chord. 


165. Let us consider the relation between the lengths of an 


infinitesimal chord and its are. 
Take the chord PP' as the principal infinitesimal, and draw 


the tangents PT and P'T. The are ?P' is n 
less than P7’'+ P'T and greater than the Be ere 
chord PP!. The angles « and <' are infini- 7*— 


tesimal. 
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pa ae iid 
ata? oy hg 

, P'M 
cose = ——, 
P'T 


limit cose =1, 


and limit cose/=1; 
therefore limit ps 1 
PT 
! 
and limit PIM — 
Ee 
Thus PM=PT+y7 
and PM = P'T +7, 


where y and 7’ are infinitesimals of a higher order than the first, 
by Art. 147, Ex. 


PM+ P'M= PT + P'T +747, 


or the difference between the sum of the tangents and the chord 
is of a higher order than the first. The difference between the 
are and the chord is less than this, therefore the limit of the ratio 
of an infinitesimal are to its chord is unity. 


166. It is customary to say roughly that lines which make with 
each other an infinitesimal angle, that is, lines which approach 
the same limiting position, coincide, and that finite values which 
differ by an infinitesimal or infinitesimal values which differ by 
an infinitesimal of a higher order, that is, values such that the 
limit of their ratio is unity, are equal; and this way of speaking 
is very convenient, especially for preliminary investigations. It 
is important, however, to be able to put a proof given in this 
form into the more exact language of limits. 

It is easily seen from what has just been said, that the line 
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joining two infinitely near points of any curve, can, speaking 
roughly, be regarded at pleasure as chord, arc, or tangent, so that 
an infinitesimal are can be treated as a straight line. 


167. As an example of this loose form of proof, let us show 
that a tangent to an ellipse makes equal angles with the focal 
radii drawn to the point of contact. 

Let P and P' be two infinitely near points of the ellipse, then 
PP’ is the tangent in question. From F and F" as centres, draw 


EF 


the arcs PA and P'B; PA and P'B being infinitesimal arcs, are 
straight lines, and PAT” and P'BP are right angles, since the 
tangent to a circle is perpendicular to the radius drawn to the 
point of contact. 
F'P+ PF= F'P'+ P'P, 

by the definition of an ellipse. Take away from the first sum 
F'P + BF, and we have left PB; take away from the second 
sum the equal amount F''A + P'F, and we have left P'A ; 


PL as 


and the right triangles PAP' and PBP' have the hypothenuse 
and a side of the one equal to the hypothenuse and a side of the 
other, and are equal; and the angle 


FPP'=F'P'P; 


but the lines F’P' and FP coincide, so that the angle #’P'P is 
the same as the angle /’P7'; and 


Peep ee 


and the tangent makes equal angles with the focal radii. Q.E.b. 
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EXAMPLE. 


Prove that a tangent to an hyperbola bisects the angle between 
the focal radii drawn to the point of contact. 


168. To find the area of a segment of a parabola cut off by a 
line perpendicular to the axis. Compare the required area with 
the area of the circumscribing rectangle. We can regard the 


first as made up of the infinitesimal rectangles of which PMUS 
is a type, and the second of the corresponding rectangles of 
which QNPR is one. Draw the directrix. 


PPS Dan DO= OF. 
by the definition of the parabola; but 
PF=FT by Art. 163 ; 
ee OOS. 


The triangles P’MP and PST are similar, and 


P'M PM _ PM. 
2S STi SOS e 


hence PMX PS =208 PM OQERON, 
or rectangle IG = PIPD) « 


-. SPU=23PQ, 
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and the segment in question is twice the external portion of the 
circumscribing rectangle, and, therefore, is two-thirds of the 
whole rectangle. 


EXAMPLE. 


’ 


Proye the theorems of Arts. 167, 168, strictly, by the method 
of limits. 


169. The properties of the cycloid can be very simply and 
neatly obtained by the aid of infinitesimals ; though, for this pur- 
pose, it is better to look at the curve from a new point of view. 

Let a fixed circle equal to the generating circle be drawn tan- 
gent to the base of the cycloid at its middle point; through the 


A 


generating point P, draw PQD parallel to the base. From the 
nature of the cycloid, the arc 


PN= ON and OB= ACB, 
PQ= NB= OB— ON= ACB— QB= ACQ. 


Hence points of the cycloid can be obtained by erecting perpendicu- 
lars to a diameter of a fixed circle, and extending each until its 
eaternal portion is equal to the distance along the are of the circle 
from the perpendicular in question to a given end of the diameter. 


170. The tangent to the cycloid passes through the highest point 
of the generating circle. 
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(OE 


Rough Proof. — Let P and P’ be infinitely near, then PP’ is 
the required tangent ; through P’ draw an arc parallel and simi- 
lar to QQ’. This arc may be regarded as a straight line. The 
triangle PP’ is isosceles, since 


OP = ACO and =P O == ACO, 
hence PM = 00 = MP* 
-, the angle PP’M= P'PM. 
P’'M is parallel to the tangent at P to the generating circle, hence 
Do CaM 1 hI A EAR 


and PT bisects the angle MPT", bisects the are PTS, and con- 
sequently passes through the highest point of the generating 
circle. Q.E.D. 


Strict Proof. — Draw the chord P'M, and regard PP' as a 
secant line ; in the triangle PP’ we have 


sinPP’M _ PM 
sinTPM P'M 


nt, ene 
< sin TPM P'M 
The ALG eae Viele 


and the chord P'M differs from the are by an infinitesimal of a 
higher order than that of the chord. 
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PM gaan wee 


° oe iit; = ee =] i —— se 
; chord P'M eae: arc P'M 


1, 


hence limit PP'M= limit TPM. 
The limiting position of P’M is the tangent PT’ ; 
-. limit TPQ = limit 2PT", 


and the tangent passes through the highest point of the generat- 
ing circle. 


The Area of the Oycloid. 


171. Rough Investigation. —Circumscribe a rectangle about 
the cycloid, and its area is evidently equal to the circumference 
of the generating circle multiplied by its diameter; that is, to 
four times the area of the circle. The area of the cycloid is’ 


Aof 2WARO= 


Na 0b gk 


this area minus the area of the external portion of the rectangle. 
The external area 4A NO may be divided into trapezoids, of which 
abPP' is any one. The tangent PP’ passes through the highest 
point of the generating circle, and is a diagonal of the rectangle 
TaPc, Tc being a diameter. From geometry, 


abP' P= cdP'P, 


which is equal to Qg; therefore the sum of the trapezoids abP'P 
is equal to the sum of the corresponding rectangles Qq, or the 
external area AWNO is equal to the semi-circle ACB: but ANO 
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is half of the external portion of the circumscribing rectangle ; 
consequently, the area of the cycloid is three times the area of 
the generating circle. 


Strict Proof. — The external area is the sum of the curvilinear 
quadilaterals of which abP’P is any one; that is, 


area = SabP' P = limit SabP!P = limit SabhP, 
for abh P — abP!P<eP'hP, 


which is of the second order. P!’P" is of the second order, since 


it is proportional to the distance from P’ to the tangent at P 
(Art. 153); therefore bhh’b' is of the second order, and 


limit SabhP = limit Sab/h' P. 
ab'h'P = edecP = Qgq, 


hence the external area = limit }Qg = area of ACB. 


Length of an Are of the Cycloid. 


172. Rough Proof. — The are AP is equal to the sum of the 
infinitesimal chords of which PP’ is one. The chord AQ is the 
sum of the differences between each chord and the one drawn to 
a point of the fixed circle above the point in question and in- 
finitely near it; QS is such a difference, hence 


arc AP = SPP' and chord AQ = TQS. 
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PP’ and QF are equal, Y'QR= Q'RQ, by Arta1705 


and QQ'F is isosceles. Q'S, an infinitesimal are described from 
Aas a centre, may be regarded as a straight line perpendicular 
to YR, and therefore bisects QR, and 


Eg he ol Ay 
“PP! = 22QS. 
Are AP = 2 chord AQ. 
The arc AO = 2AB, 


and the whole are of the cycloid is eight times the radius of the 
generating circle. 


Strict Proof. —P'P", Q'T", and US are infinitesimals of the 
second order, each being proportional to the distance from a point 


of a curve to the tangent at a point infinitely near. Vilis also 
of second order, as it is the projection of Q'7'" on AQ. 
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The are AP = limit SPP'= limit FPP", 

since, in triangle PP'P", 

PP! PPP Pe, 
The chord AQ = <2QS8 ; 

= limit [QS = limit QU =limit 2QV. 

But the triangle QT"'P is isosceles, hence 

QV=3QR=3 PP"; 
and, as aree — limite iotoue 


arc AP = 2chord AQ. Q.E.D. 


Radius of Curvature of the Cycloid. 


173. Rough Investigation. —The centre of curvature for P is 
the intersection of the normal at P with the normal at P’. 

PX, P'X, and PP’ are parallel to QB, Q'B, and QS respec- 
tively, hence the triangles PP’X and QSB are similar. The angle 


(J is a right angle, the angle B is infinitesimal; the angle QSB 
differs from a right angle by an infinitesimal, and may be re- 
garded as a right angle. Therefore, by Art. 172, 


QS =43 PP, 


Cuap. X.J INFINITESIMALS, ips: 
and consequently, QB=1PX; 


and the radius of curvature is twice PN, the portion of the normal 
within the generating circle. 


Strict Proof. — The centre of curvature is the jimiting posi- 
tion of X. 


PP''X' is similar to QRB, hence 


XG eon RP 
QB QR QB QR* 


(1) 


Let PP’ be the principal infinitesimal, then P'P" is of the second 
order ; therefore, in (1), PX can be substituted for PX’. RQ'S 
is similar to BQR, hence RS _ Vs 


QR QB 


QR and QS are infinitesimal, QB is finite, RS is of the second 
order, and QS can be substituted for QF in (1), and 


limit = = timit 2? 
QB Qs 
" 
but, by Art. 172, limit aa =2; 


, limit PX = 2QB = 2PN. Q.E.D. 
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Evolute of the Cycloid. 
174. Extend the diameter 7'NV to NV’, making 
NENG TENG 


and draw a circle on NN’ as diameter. The centre of curva- 
ture X, corresponding to P, will lie on this circle, since 


TER 27) PINE 


Draw a tangent to the second circle at VV’, drop a perpendicular 
from O to this tangent, and lay off B’O' equal to one-half the 
circumference of the generating circle. 


The are N= ON = BN 
.'. the are’ X = N'O'" 
and X lies on a cycloid equal to the given cycloid, having its 


origin at O' and its highest point at O, and this must be the 
evolute required. 
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EXAMPLES. 


175. (1) From a point O situated in the plane of a plane 
curve, radii vectores are drawn to different points of the curve, 
and on each one a distance is laid off from O inversely propor- 
tional to the length of the radius vector; to determine the tan- 
gent at any point of the locus of the points thus obtained. 


(2) Take any two curves in the same plane, and consider as 
corresponding points those at which the tangents are parallel ; 
draw through a fixed point lines equal and parallel to those 
uniting corresponding points of the two curves. Prove that a 
tangent to the locus of the points thus obtained is parallel to the 
tangents at the corresponding points of the given curves, and 
that any arc of this curve is the sum or difference of those which 
correspond to it upon the given curves. 


(3) From a point O radii vectores are drawn to a given curve, 
and each is extended beyond the curve by a constant length. 
Prove that the normal to the curve on which the extremities of 
the radii vectores lie, the normal at the corresponding point of 
the given curve, and the perpendicular through O to the radius 
vector of the point, have common intersection. 


176. To show the power of this method of infinitesimals, we 
shall give an investigation into the nature of what is called the 
Brachistochrone, or Curve of Quickest Descent. The problem is 
a famous one, and the solution below is in effect the one given 
by James Bernouilli, and is very much simpler and more ele- 
mentary than the usual analytical solution which requires the 
use of the Calculus of Variations. 

The problem is, given two points not in the same horizontal 
plane, nor in the same vertical line; to find the curve down 
which a particle moving without Friction can slide in the least time 
from the upper point to the lower, the accelerating force being 
terrestrial gravitation. 

Let us first consider a simpler question: To find the path of 
quickest descent on the hypothesis that it is to consist of two 
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straight lines intersecting on a given horizontal plane, 
assuming that the particle moves down each line 
with a uniform velocity equal to the mean velocity 
with which it would actually descend the line in 
question. It is easily seen that both lines must 
lie in the vertical plane containing the two given 
points. 
_ Let PNP! and PMP' be two paths of equal time 
from P to P'. Then the required path must lie 
between them. If we suppose them to approach, 
continuing still paths of equal time, the required 
path of quickest descent will be the limiting posi- 
tion of either of them. Let v be the mean velocity 
of a particle sliding from P to MW; then, by Art. 
115, v will also be the mean velocity of a particle 
sliding from P to NV. 

Let v, be the mean velocity of a particle sliding from M to P’, 
supposing that the particle started from M with the velocity 
actually acquired by sliding down PM; then v is also the mean 
velocity of descent from N to P', by Art. 115. As we are going 
to make the paths PMP' and PNP! approach indefinitely, MN 
is an infinitesimal. Draw the arcs VS' and MR' from P and P' 
as centres, and the perpendiculars VS and MR. On our hy- 
pothesis, the time of descent from P to S' equals time of descent 
from P to NV, and time of descent from M to P' equals time of 
descent from &' to P'; hence, as time PMP’ equals time PNP’, 
the time of descent from S' to M equals time from N to R’, 


SAL NE 
or ee ee 
v VY 
vf A n 
whence SM _ at 
NEE Os 
! q 
and limit MELE S limit © ; 
ek Vy 
init = eee 
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SM _ cosPMN _ cose¢ . 
NR cosP'MN  cos¢,’ 


ep COSP a, U 

hence limit Tre limit a 

Let the angles made with the horizontal by the two portions of 
the required path be 6 and 6,, and the mean velocities down the 


two portions of the required path be v and v,. Then 


cos 0 v cOosé cosh, 
imo De Oe 

Let us now consider a path of quickest descent, consisting of 
three rectilinear portions intersecting on given 
horizontal planes, all the other conditions 
remaining as before. Let PRSP' be the 
required path. It is easily seen that PRS 
must be the path of quickest descent under 
the given conditions from P to S; so that 


cos? cost, 
(0) tir V, 


RSP' must be the path of quickest descent from R to P' under 
the given conditions, so that 


COs;  COS4, 
elt NO a 


Vv l Vo 


V, V;, V2 being mean velocities down PR, RS, and SP', respec- 
tively. 

Suppose now that the number of rectilinear portions of the 
broken line of descent is indefinitely increased, each portion will 
decrease indefinitely in length, and the path will approach a 
curve as its limiting form. The mean velocity down each por- 
tion of the polygonal path will approach as its limit the actual 
velocity at the corresponding point of the limiting curve; the 
angle made by each portion with the horizontal will approach the 
angle made by the curve with the horizontal: hence our limit- 
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ing curve, which is obviously the required brachistochrone, must 
be of such a nature that the cosine of the angle it makes at each 
point with the horizontal shall be proportional to the velocity the 
particle will possess on reaching that point. Let us take the 


horizontal and vertical lines through the highest given point as 
our axes, and take the positive directions of X and Y as the usual 
negative directions. The velocity acquired by a particle sliding 
from O to Q is, by Art. 118, the velocity it would acquire falling 
from NV to Q, that is, ./(2gy). We shall have then, as the de- 
fining property of the required curve, 


COST 


pe We 
V(2gy) 
where K is a constant ; or cost = Cy}, 


C being some constant. The cycloid is a curve possessing this 
property, as is easily seen. 
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We have COSm=—= Sine, N= ae 
- 
but, by geometry, PN=f(2ry); 
27ry) iy Lets 5 
hence cost = VA Ee Eh) 2, .E.D. 
ar Var) = Ven ” me 


The converse, that every curve possessing the property 
cos= = Cy) 


is a cycloid, can be proved analytically by finding its equation, 
as follows : — 
Let the required equation be 


y= fe. 
We know that tan7 =D 7; 


eo 
VIi+(D,y)° 


cos 7 = 


= C*y[1+(D,y)"], 


i Ory 


DD: 
(D,y)* = Cy 


1 


and assume y=a—acosé. 


JO). pan PY: y 
Dox. 


and we have 
1—cos?@ 
a? sin’d _ deren COs, 
(D,x)? 1— cos@ 1— cosé 
He 
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a@sin?0(1— cos?) _ a?(1— cos’0) (1— cos?) 


eas 1+ cosé a 1+ cosé 
= a?(1— cos 0)’, 
Dg x = a(1— cos#), 
x= af,(1— cos0) = ad — asind +C, 
when be Oy and CeO 
hence C=, 


and our equations are w= «aé—asin0 ) 


Y= a@— acos? J 


the familiar equations of a cycloid; and the brachistochrone is 
an inverted cycloid with its cusp at the higher of the given points. 
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CATA EVER XI. 
DIFFERENTIALS. 


177. A DERIVATIVE has, in effect, been defined as the limit of 
the ratio of infinitesimal increments of function and variable. 
Consequently, in getting a derivative, we can replace the incre- 
ment of the function by any quantity differing from it by an 
infinitesimal of a higher order. 

For example: in getting D,x’, we find 


A(x)? = x? + 2udu + (4x)? — 2? = 2a da + (da)?. 


2x 4x differs from 4(a*) by (4x)*, which is of the second order 
if we take 4a as the principal infinitesimal, and 2~4Ja may be 
substituted for 4(a*) in getting D,«, which then equals 
limit | 2@42) _ limit fox} 22. 
4x=0| Ax 4x0 
In our old problem of getting the derivative of an area we can 
use this same principle. 


Take 4a as the principal infinitesimal, then 4A and dy are of 
the first order, by Art. 149. 4A differs from the rectangle yda 


by less than the rectangle Ja4y, which is of the second order, by 
Art. 147, Ex. ; and we have 
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DAs lait | OA aaah ee | ae 
“ AweO| de | de=O| 4a 


Take the problem of the derivative of an are. 


Let 4x be the principal infinitesimal; then Js is of the first 
order. 4s differs from its chord V (4a)* + (4y)? by an infinitesi- 
mal of a higher order, by Art. 165. Hence we have 


D.sa limit [ Je ]L limit [(VGe+Gy¥ |_ limit Vi + (a 
28=Ay=0| da | Ax-=0 Ax Axz=0 de) | 
D,s =VN1+(D,y)?. 


178. In general, 


__ limit [f@+42)—fe}], 
D, fe = jimi |: ee) 
therefore eee =D,fe+e, 


where « is an infinitesimal, by Art. 7. 
S(a+ 4x) — fe=D, fe. 4+ ede. 


But f(x + 4x) — fx is the actual increment of fx, caused by the 
increment Ja of x. ¢4@ is of as high an order as the second, if 
we take 4a as our principal infinitesimal ; and we get the impor- 
tant result that D,/fw. 4x differs from the actual increment of fx 
by an infinitesimal of a higher order, and may consequently be 
used in place of 4/x in any case where we have to deal with the 
limit of the ratio or of the sum of such increments. This quan- 
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tity, D, fx. dx is called the differential of fx, and is denoted by 
dfx, d being a symbol for the word differential. 
By the definition of differential, 


de Drala — Ag: Z 


This definition may now be restated as follows: The differen- 
tial of the independent variable is the actual increment of that 
variable. The differential of a function is the derivative of the 
Junction multiplied by the differential of the independent variable ; 


or formulating, dx Ag, 


dy = Dy .dx, 
y being a function of «. 
It is to be noted that a differential is an infinitesimal, and that 
it differs from an infinitesimal increment by an infinitesimal of a 
higher order. 


179. Since df= Dy .dax, 
= Day 

As, by Art. 73, D,e= a 
D,: == 


Consequently, if two quantities are so connected that either is a 
function of the other, the derivative of either with respect to the 
other i8 the actual ratio of the differential of the first to the differ- 
ential of the second. 


180. The differential notation has the advantage over the 
derivative notation, that it is apparently simpler, and that the 
formulas in which it is used are more symmetrical than those in 
which the other notation is employed; and although the differ- 
ential is defined by the aid of the derivative, and the formulas 
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for the differentials of functions are obtained from the formulas 
for the derivatives of the same functions, there is a practical 
advantage, after the formulas have once been obtained, in regard- 
ing the differential as the main thing, and looking at the derivative 
as the quotient of two differentials. 


181. By multiplying each of our derivative formulas by da, 
we get the following set of formulas for the differentials of 
functions. 


da = (0) 
d(av) =adz; 
C2) Se 1a * dee 
d(logx) = ue 

ay 
da* = a*loga.dx; 
de® SSGGhis 
dsinz =cose.dxz; 
dcose = —sinw.dx; 
dtanx =sec’s.dz; 
detne =—csc’a.dz; 
dsecxw =secvtany.da; 
descx =—cscactna.daz; 


dversx =sina.da; 


dsin-*4 = __ dae : 
Va—#) 
da 
ORS eens Sa 
Jaa) ' 
dtan—!a= dar 


ee) 


1+2 
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dx 


Ota : 
1+ 2° 


dsee te a ee 


ej (@ 1)’ 
dx 


UCSC a ee 


wai —1) * 


dvers-!¢@ = Ree ee : 
VQa—#) 


d(utvtwtee)=dut+dv+t dwt... g 


d(uv) =udv+vdu; 


5 la oa vdu — udv , 
v ve j 
CA. c= ae: 


ds == (dx)? 4-(dy)?. 


The formula D, fy = D, fy -D.y 


is no longer necessary, as it gives us 


dfy = D, fy .dy = a dy = dfy, an identity. 


EXAMPLES. 


Work the examples in Chap. IV. by the differential formulas 
just given, remembering that 
dy 


Dy = — 2. 
al dx 


182. The differential notation is especially convenient in deal- 
ing with problems in integration, and leads to an entirely new 


way of looking at an integral. 
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Let awa 


and suppose that « changes from the value 1 to the value 5; to 
find the whole change produced in y. Let x change by succes- 
sive increments, each of which may be called 4x; then the whole 


change in y is the sum of the corresponding increments of y, 
z=5 


which we will indicate by ' 4y. - The whole change in y is the 
w= 


actual sum of these infinitesimal increments ; it is then the limit 
of their sum as Jz is indefinitely decreased, and each Jy decreases 


2=5 


correspondingly ; that is, it is limit = 4y. But as we are deal- 


z= 

ing with the limit of a sum of infinitesimals where the limit is, 
from the nature of the case, finite, each term may be replaced 
by any infinitesimal differing from it by an infinitesimal of a 
higher order (Art. 162). Each 4y may then be replaced by the 
corresponding dy, and we get as the whole change produced in 


z=5 FAD 


the value of y, limit = d(a?) =limit >} 2ada. 
oa n=K\ 
AS i= as 


this change must be 


(hes — [Je = 25-1 = 24, 


and we get the limit of the sum of a set of differentials appear- 
ing as the difference between two values of the corresponding 
function. 


183. Suppose that in any fx we change x from a to a, by 
giving to # successive increments. The whole change, fx, — fx, 
must be the sum of the partial changes produced by the incre- 
ments given to #; or 

LEX, 
fe, — fy == Afee. 


Fie) 
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if the increments given to a be indefinitely decreased in magni- 
tude while sufficiently increased in number to still fill the gap 
between 2 and 2, 


li L=2X, 
fr, — fro = pe = dfe= limit 5 ape, 
L=2, L=2, ‘ 
by Arts. 162 and 178, 
Baa 
= limit 2. D, fe .da. 
=a, 
Call D, fea, 
then ae ee, 
B=, 
and limit 2 Fe .dx=(f,F*leo2,-—(F2)z=a) 
L=2X 


and the limit of the sum of a set of differentials is the difference 
between two values of an integral. Such a limit is called a defi- 


aw. 
nite integral, and is indicated by de x) and a, being the values 


Ea) 
between which the sum is taken. As a definite integral is the 
difference between two values of an ordinary integral, it contains 
no arbitrary constant. 


184. Regarding an integral as the limit of a sum gives a new 
meaning to some of our old formulas. Take, for example, the 
case of finding an area. Required the area bounded by the 
parabola y’? = 4a, the axis of X and any ordinate y. 

The area in question is the limit of the sum of rectangles of 
which y4a may be taken as any one, and the sum is to be taken 
between the values 0 and a, of a. We have then 


L=%y L=X 
; A= limit > yJa = limit L yde ; 
v=0 2=0 


Ea) 


hence A =f ydx, 
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x Ox )- = 
ve a 2 ferda = | = E =— £ wt. 
0 $ r= 3 x=0 


185. We can now take up some new problems that could not 
be conveniently approached while the integral was treated merely 
as an inverse function, and we shall consider very briefly one 
connected with the subject of centre of gravity. 

The centre of gravity of a body is a point so situated that the 
body will remain motionless in any position in which it may be 
placed, provided this point is supported. 

Suppose a heavy plane curve, of which equal areas have equal 
weights, placed in a horizontal position. The tendency of any 
particle to produce rotation about a given axis is the weight of 
the particle multiplied by its distance from the axis. If the axis 
passes through the centre of gravity, the sum of all these ten- 
dencies must be zero, or the body would rotate. 

Let us consider the centre of gravity of a segment of the pa- 


rabola p= 22, 
cut off by any double ordinate. 

Suppose the parabola horizontal, and let X and Y be the coor- 
dinates of the required centre of gravity. Inscribe in the parabola 
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small rectangles having their sides parallel to the axis of Y. 
The tendency of any one of these rectangles, as AB, to produce 
rotation about the ordinate through the centre of gravity, is its 


weight, which may be represented by its area, 2y4a, multiplied 
by its distance from the ordinate in question. If the rectangle 
were so narrow that we could regard its weight as concentrated 
along its nearest side, this distance would be (a —X); and if we 
decrease 4x indefinitely, the required distance will approach this 
as its limit. 

The tendency of this rectangle to produce rotation is then, 
roughly, 2y(a—X)4a#; and the smaller the value of da, the 
nearer this comes to being an exact expression. The tendency 

L=2) 
of all the rectangles is }2y(«—<X) Ja. The smaller the rect- 
2=0 
angles, the nearer their sum comes to the whole area of the curve, 
and we shall have as the tendency of the whole curve to rotate 
V=Dy a | 
about CD limit S2y(2—X) 4x or /2y(~—X)da; but as CD 
2=0 U ‘ 
passes through the centre of gravity, this must equal zero. 


f2y (x —X)dx=0. 


y =f (2m2) ; 
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hence Off (2ma) (« —X)dx=0 
0 
Juidx = Xfetda, 
0 0 
23 => 2 Xae; 


x= 22). 
By similar reasoning, we find, as the tendency to rotate about 
a line through the centre of gravity and parallel to the axis of X, 
% 
S(%—%)(y—Y)dy. This must equal zero. 
sen 
Ha- Suv ay=0: 


-y, 


Y 3 2 
ny —1X— 7 y Or 
i iy 1 ot) ay 
yf Gn tees tae 
ti eGR G ay (ie 
ja Lae Sit Ge ea 
3 
BH nn Ve wen Ch, See, VY n° v= 
2 es Sat 6m 2 es nthe be 
(fi — 2100) 3 =0; 
3m 


Y= 


and (22,,0) is the required centre of gravity. 


Differentials of Different Orders. 


186. As the differential of a function is by definition a new 
function of the independent variable, we may deal with its dif- 
ferential. 

d(dy) is called the second differential of y, and is denoted by 
dy; d(dy) is called the third differential of y, and is denoted 


by dy; and so on. Oey = ay. 
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In dealing with differentials of a higher order than the first, it 
is customary to make the assumption that the differential, that 
is, the increment (Art. 178), of the independent variable is con- 
stant, since this assumption greatly simplifies the results, and is 
always allowable when the variable in question is really inde- 
pendent, as we can then suppose it to change by equal incre- 
ments. 


187. Making the assumption that the differential of the inde- 
pendent variable is constant, we have very simple relations be- 
tween differentials and derivatives of different orders. 


By Art. 178, dy =D,y. dz, 
then d’y =—d(dy)=D,dy.d2=D,(D,y.dx)da=D2y. dz", 
as dx is a constant. It can be shown in the same way that 
i ee. 
and that y= DPy.dae. 


It will be noticed that when dz is the principal infinitesimal, 
d"y is an infinitesimal of the nth order. 
From the results just obtained, we get, 


D?2y — ay 
eed 
Py 

Dey = £4 
2 Y a 
d”y 
Dfy=—= 
an da” 


and the differential notation is generally used in place of the 
derivative, even in the case of derivatives of higher order than 


theefirst ; but in using oe for D,”y, it must be kept in mind 
da” 


that the two expressions are equivalent only when x is the inde- 
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pendent variable. If, for example, « were a function of a third 
variable, and were compelled to change in some particular way, 
we could no longer assume that dx was constant, and the differen- 
tial expressions for the derivatives would be much more compli- 
cated. 


188. Let us work out the second derivative of y without any 
assumption as to the value of dz. 


dy 
» aD,y “de daddy —dy@a 
D ea Chey SS ee 
: da de das 


since = is an ordinary fraction, and its differential can be found 
e : 


qs vdu — udu 


by the formul 
y the formula - A 


EXAMPLES. 
(1) Show that 


_ Cyd? — dxdy@a — 3dad’y@a + 3dyd?a? 


Diy 
da? 


(py lhe y = logz, 
] g 


find d’y, d°y, and d*y, assuming that z is the independent varia- 
ble, and again making no assumption concerning 2. Compare 
your last results with those obtained by letting z= sina, and 
taking x as the independent variable. 


189. In using differentials of higher order than the first, if 
the assumption is made that the differential of the independent 
variable is constant, it is better to indicate this by preserving 
the derivative form, even when using the differential notation. 
Take, for example, the formula for the radius of curvature of a 


+ (Dy) 
Dey 


“ 


plane curve, P= 
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dy\? |2 
[+e | 
= ee) 


de 


We should write it p= — 


_ (de? + ap) 


and not p= 
da. Cy 


b) 


if we wished to indicate that # was the independent variable. If 
we make no such assumption, we must substitute for D,?y the 
value given in Art. 188, and we can then reduce the formula to 


de [da? + dy?]3 
~~ dey — dyha 

190. The subject of differentials of different orders is closely 
connected with that of finite differences or increments of different 
orders. 

If y is a function of #, and any fixed increment 4a is given 
to x, there will be produced a corresponding increment dy in 
the value of y; 4Jy, however, is not a fixed value, but varies with 
the value of # considered. For example, if 


y = @, 
Ay = 3a? da + 3a( da)? + (42x), 


and is obviously a function of x, and therefore will be changed by 
changing #. The change produced in 4y by giving « another 
increment, 4a, is called the second increment of y, and is indi- 
cated by 4?y, and is a new function of x. The increment of the 
second increment is the third increment 4°y, and so on; and in 


general A(a* 9) =y. 
If Y= ee 
Ay = 6a (4x)? + 6(4ax)?. 


The whole change produced in a function by giving several equal 
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increments to the variable can be neatly expressed in terms of’ 
successive increments. 


y= fa, 
f(x + 4x) = y + Ay. 
Add 4x again, y becomes y + 4y, Jy becomes 4y + 4?y, and we 
have J (a+ 240) = y+ 24y+ By. 


Repeat the operation, y becomes y+ 4y, 24dy becomes 2( 4y+ 47x), 
4*y becomes 4*y + 4°y, and we have 


f(e@+ 34e)=y4+ 84dy4+ 3H y+ dy. 
In like manner, 


J(«@+44x)= y+ 445y + 642y + 442y 4+ Jy. 


EXAMPLE. 
Show that, if 


fle+(n 1) de} y+ (w—1) dy + SOV?) ay 


5 


+ 


(n—1) eae) (n—3) Sy + 


and that, consequently, the second formula always holds. 


191. If 4a is infinitesimal, we have seen that dy differs from 
Jy by an infinitesimal of a higher order, and therefore may be 
used instead of 4y in all cases where we are dealing with the 
- limit of a ratio or of a sum of such increments. The same rela- 
tion holds between d?y and 4?y, and in general between d”y and 
4”y, as we can prove by the aid of the following lemma. 
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LEMMA. 


192. If a function of x contains besides x a letter a, which is 
independent of x, and becomes zero when a is zero, no matter 
what the value of x, its derivative with respect to x will be zero 
when a is zero. 

For, since a, being independent of @, is treated as a constant 
during the operation of differentiation, it can make no difference 
in the result whether we give it any particular value before or 
after that operation. But if we give a the value zero before we 
differentiate, our function by hypothesis is equal to zero, and is 
therefore constant, and its derivative is zero. Hence the lemma. 

It follows that, if the function is infinitesimal. when a is infini- 
tesimal, whatever the value of x, its derivative with respect to x 
will also be infinitesimal when a is infinitesimal. 

As an example, consider the function log(1+ aa), which equals 


zero when a= 0. 
HEC te) ODS Varhen a=. 
dx 1+ ax 


193. Let 4a be infinitesimal. Then, by Art. 178, 
ay =Diyt+e, 
Ja 


where ¢ approaches zero as dv = 0. Increase x by Ja, and the 
increments of the two members of the equation will be equal. 


{2 
OT A Digy4ede. 
Ax 


ay AD) i de 
(422 dav Aa’ 


aes y, (ea | 
limit Ary pf? limit | 4¢ |. 
jn=0 Fea SRE en areal 


Divide by Ja: 
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a Ae 
b » Art. 192, limit | “* |_ 0. 
ut, by Art eG Le 
a limit [49 ]_p2y— TY 
Bree 18220 | a= oo 
Bay ary 
(dey! dae + 


where « is infinitesimal, by Art. 7. 


But ALT= Ox 
hence ae = ay wee 
die da? : 


ay = ay + adx’. 


[ART. 193. 


by Art. 187. 


(Art. 178) ; 


d’y is an infinitesimal of the second order, by Art. 187. ada? 
is of the third order ; consequently, d’y may be used in place of 
4*y in problems concerning the limit of a ratio or of a sum. 


By similar reasoning, it can be shown that 
By = By + adx ; 
and, in general, that 4"y=d"y + ada”, 


when 4z is infinitesimal. 
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CHAPTER XI 
FUNCTIONS OF MORE THAN ONE VARIABLE. 
Partial Derivatives. 


194. Up to this time we have considered only functions of a 
single variable, but a complete treatment of our subject requires 
us to study functions of two or more independent variables. 

Plane Analytic Geometry has furnished us with numerous ex- 
amples: of functions of the former kind; Analytic Geometry of 
Three Dimensions introduces us to functions of the latter sort. 

The equation of a surface contains three variables, x, y, and z, 
and any one may be expressed as a function of the other two; 
and when this is done, the one so expressed may be changed by 
changing either of the others, or by changing them both, as they 
are entirely independent. 


195. The derivative of a function of several variables obtained 
on the hypothesis that only one of them changes, is called a par- 
tial derivative ; and, as all the variables except one are, for the 
time being, treated as constants, a partial derivative can be ob- 
tained by the rules for differentiating a function of one variable. 


For example : eae of oe, if x alone changes ; 
DD IEY Fae, if y alone changes. 


2ay is the partial derivative of x’y with respect to x, and a” is 
the partial derivative of x’y with respect to y. 

We shall represent partial derivatives by our old derivative 
notation, indicating ordinary or complete derivatives, when it is 
necessary to make any distinction between the two, by the ratio 
of two differentials. 
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196. If a function contains two variables, its partial deriva- 
tive with respect to either will generally contain both variables, 
and may be differentiated again with respect to either of them. 

Take wv’y’. 

Diy = ory 4 


DP xy? = 2y? ; 
D, D0 y? = 4ay ; 
Dy YP 20, 
D,D, xe yy? = Aay ; 
De Gon 


Take u = wlogy. 
Dri=losy 3 


De = Oe 


D,D,W= ae 
y 


1 
D? Dats sist 
x 
cee 
DED mele 
Sea 
Dei = 
D, Dewe= ake 
y 


197. In both these examples we see that D,D,w is 8 the same 
as D,D,u, and in the second 


DED Wea D Dan: 
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Let us see whether it is true in general that the order in which 
the differentiations are performed is immaterial. 


feC= fie) 
To see if DD ae DD. 
Dju= limit | fey +49) —S@y) |_ Sey +4y) — eG 
4y=0 dy ne 


by Art. 7, where « is an infinitesimal and a function of a, y, and 


Similarly, Du LO + 42) =fOW) 


dy. 
y Aa 


where <’ is an infinitesimal and a function of a, y, and 4a. 
D,D,u is equal to 


limit [ f(¢+42,y+ 4y) — f(a + 4x,y) — f(ay+ Daley) 
Ax=0 Aa Ay 


+D,8 ; (1] 
D,D,vu is equal to 


limit [f(#@ + 4a,y + 4y) — f(x,y + dy) — f(@ + 4a,y) + LEH) 
Ay=0 Ax Ay 


+ D,e'. [2] 

The second expression for D,w is absolutely true, whatever the 

value of 4y, and so is the expression for D,D,uw. We may then 

suppose 4y to approach indefinitely near zero, and D, D,w will 

be equal to the limiting value approached by the second member 

of [1]. The limit of e« as dy approaches 0 is 0; therefore, by 
limit 


Art. 192; dyad Ustl=9; 
and D, D,w is equal to 


mit | SO +429 +49) fa a) Ne 0) +e) 
ay 


as both dy and 4a approach 0. 
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By similar reasoning, it may be shown that D, D,v is this same 
limit, anfl hence that D,D,uw=D,D,u. 


By applying this theorem at each step, we may prove that, in 
obtaining any successive partial derivatives, the order in which the 
differentiations occur is of no consequence. 

For example, let us show that 


DEDiG= DED us 
DA Di =) DED Wye CO SD Mh) == DDD 


= DDD =D Dea, 


198. In a previous chapter, we saw that, while the increment 
of a function due to any increment of the variable is generally a 
very complex expression, the differential of the function, which 
differs from the true increment only by an infinitesimal of a 
higher order than the increment of function or variable when 
the latter is infinitesimal, is usually very much simpler, and yet 
can be used instead of the true increment in many important 
problems. 

It is worth while to see if we cannot get a simple expression 
capable of replacing the infinitesimal increment of a function of 
two or more variables in similar problems. 

A function of two independent variables may be changed by 
changing either of the variables alone, or by changing both. 

Suppose we give to each variable an infinitesimal increment 


of the same order. Let w= /f(#,y). 
Increase « by 4x and y by 4y, 

du= f(x + day + dy) —f(a,y). 
Add and subtract f(@,y + 4y), and we get 


du = f(a + day + dy) — f(a,y + dy) + f(@y + Ay) — f(@,y)- 
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S(@,y + 4y) —f(@,y) is the increment of f(«,y) produced by 
changing y alone, and differs from D,f(#,y)4y by an infini- 
tesimal of a higher order than dy, by Art. 178. In like man- 
ner, we see that f(w+4z,y+4y)—f(x,y+4y) differs from 
D, f(x,y + 4y) 4x by an infinitesimal of a higher order than 4a. 

D,f (x,y +4y) is a new function of # and y, and any infinitesi- 
mal change in y will produce in it a change of the same order, 
by Art. 149. D,f(a,y+4y), then, differs from D,/f(x,y) by an 
infinitesimal of the same order as 4y, and D,f(a,y +4y) da 
differs from D, f(a,y) 4% by an infinitesimal of the second order. 

D,f(@,y) 4a +D,f(«,y) 4y, or, using the differential notation 
and remembering that x and y are both independent, D, f(x,y) dx 
+ D,f(x,y)dy differs from the true increment of w by an infini- 
tesimal of a higher order than da and dy, and therefore may be 
used in place of 4u whenever the limit of a ratio or the limit of a 
sum is sought. This is called the complete differential of uv, and is 
indicated by du; hence, when 


Uu =f(«,y) ’ 


du = D,udx + D,udy. 


EXAMPLE. 
Prove that, if U= f(L,y52), 
du = D,uda + D,udy + D_udz. 
199. Partial derivatives may very often be used with profit in 
obtaining ordinary or complete derivatives. Suppose that 
y=Fe and z=F,x and u=f(y,2); 


uw is indirectly a function of w, and we can therefore speak of the 
complete derivative of wu with respect to «, which we shall indi- 


du 
sate by —- 
cate by de 
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We wish to find the limit of the ratio =. In so doing, we 
ax 


can replace 4u by du, which equals D,w4dy +D,u4z, since, as 
y and z are not independent variables, 4y and 4z differ from dy 


and dz; 


hence du lune D, Us Ay a tDs fete 
dx  Ax=0 by 
or LUD wu = mans ee 
da dx 
EXAMPLE. 


aioe ae y = loga, 
To find ism eee) , knowing that 
dx z= 2, 


Solution : D,sin(y’ — 2) = 2ycos(y? — 2), 
_ D,sin(y’ — 2) = — cos(y’— 2). 


dy _1 

da a 

Gay . 
dx 


dsin(y’ —2) _ 2ycos(y’ — 2) _ 2x cos(y? — 2) 
da x 


2(y — x”) cos(y? — 2) 
— ee ee e 


Confirm this result by expressing y and 2 in terms of a before 
differentiating. 


200. If - us f(ay) and y= Fx, 
the formula of the last article becomes 


du =D,u+D, uc 
dx 


da 
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EXAMPLES. 


GQ) w=eit+ytezy 


z= sine Find a 
Yy=e Sears: ot = (3y" + z)e* + (22 + y) cosa. 
(2) u= log” di 
Y ¢ Find es Anse ou — chia. 
y = sinx da 2 
\, (3) w= tan— (ay) 
s — d ed 

Find — ena ar 4 

y=? da dx 1+ ay 


(4) v= sin"(=) when z and y are functions of #. Find —. 
y av 


0) woN($5 


201. Higher derivatives of a function of functions of # can 
be obtained by an easy application of the method suggested by 
the formulas above. 


t) when z and y are functions of «. Find —. 
i 


For example : Ta CRA 
y = Px 
4= FX, 
required eu 
da* 


da 


Uu— 


du 
d? g Ga) ch dz \d 
wu =| Dus wep DLs “| y 


y 2, dz | dz pty Be M2 
Wades ES +] Dee 5+ Ot 


dy = ay D az 
sx [py st, —. 
ay u(t ) +2D,D, ee Frabat ee (E) + Du, +DuTe 
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In obtaining this formula, since y and z are given functions of 

dy dz rn : 

oe iL and a are also explicit functions of w, and are therefore 
da 


treated as constants in obtaining the partial derivatives with 


respect to y and z; but now is a function of (w,y and z), hence 
e 


we must take also its partial derivative with respect to w. 


EXAMPLE. 
Given i= Tae )is 
y=Fo, 
, Bu 
¢ =e 
dae’ 


Implicit Functions. 


202. If, instead of having y given in terms of w, we have an 
equation connecting # and y, y is called an implicit function of 


Ly ana can be readily found by the aid of Partial Derivatives. 
a 


Suppose S(&,y) = 9, 
to find _ Call f(x,y) wu. 
Then Hae 


du 
hence a must also equal zero, 
a 


Us 55). u+D, as 0, 
da da 


dy Du 
di wml yt 
EXAMPLES. 


ae ty OY 
1) aa” — ye = 0} Bind =<. 
(1) a y nde 
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Solution : LD = CE 
D,u= — e — nye”, 


dy —D,u mart 


de Dw” (1+nyje’ 


DEs a On” = yen, 
myer’ 
maa”) = ——_ 
x 
and dys my 


dz (1+ny)a 


(2) ee i Find 2, dng Ya es 
S “A da a? y 
(3) «—y=0. Find ay Ans, YoY =m logy, 


: oe a Ob 
(4) sin(a#y)—maex=0. Find de x(x Fan (a4)-4). 


(5) YW+e4+Y74+?2=0 


y, 
log(ay)+5=07 lV aing 


log (= =) + a= 


Ans. La ¥@-y) oe ee F 
de u\ax(e+y) x(az+1) 


203. We can get g a by the aid of the formula of Art. 201, 


remembering that —= 


2 
T= =Deu +2D,D,u H+ Deu(s Ee) + Dye =O 
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dy 
dx? 


[Arr. 203. 


= 0, 


dy _—D,w 
da Dw 
Du Dw 
Diu—~2(D.D, De | + Diu (Be 7) + D,u 
Py  D,u(D,u)?—2D,D,uD,uDu+D/u(dD,u)? 
dat (D,u)* ‘ 
EXAMPLES. 


2 2 
(1) y+2’—3axey=0. Find = High 
Hh ym 


dx? 


1 a? 
2) at+2aa’y—ay=0. Find © and ©, 
(2) a*+ 2ax*y — ay Be aa ar 


2a? ay 


(y? — ax)* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
CHANGE OF VARIABLE. 


204. If we use the differential notation, we have seen that 
there is no need of distinguishing carefully between function and 
independent variable, a single formula always giving a relation 
between the two differentials by which either can be expressed 
in terms of the other. This, however, is the case only when we 
are dealing with differentials of the first order. A differential 
of the second order or of a higher order has been defined by the 


aid of a derivative, which always implies the distinction between, 


function and yariable, and on the hypothesis of an important 
difference in the natures of the increments of function and varia- 
ble; namely, that the increment of the independent variable is a 
constant magnitude, and that, cons@Quently, its derivative and 
differential are zero. 

If, in any function involving differentials of a higher order 
than the first, we have occasion to change the independent va- 
riable, we can no longer assume that the differential of the old 
independent variable is constant, but must go back and replace 
all the differentials of higher order than the first by values ob- 
tained on the supposition that all the differentials are variable, 
before we attempt the introduction of the new variable, v/de 
Arts. 187 and 188. 


205. In any particular example in which it is necessary to 
change the variable, the method just described can be easily 
applied. 

Take the differential equation, 

ou du 


ae +a—+u=0, 
da? da 


at 
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where « is the independent variable, and introduce y in place of 
x. +Given y = loga. 

Our du here is the second differential of w taken on the assump- 


tion that x is the independent variable, and this can be indicated 
by writing it du, and we have 


Tone Dro 
C= D0 LEN by Art. 188. 


dx 
dy = ce 
x 
VS oe 


Px = a(ady) = xd?y + dady; 
but dyaa0, 
as y is to be the indepen@@At variable, 
hence n= dardy, 


a PPE PY oe 2 
and dus NID BO = Pu—dudy; 
audy 


s0U.. Cus ae 


da? dy dy’ 


du du, 
do dy : 
au 
hence we have +u=0. 


dy” 
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EXAMPLES. 


(1) Change the variable from x to ¢ in 


A gee TIE Oo ga 2 
Ot tear ae lee 


Given x= cost. 


2 
Ans. wy +y=0. 
dt’ 


(2) Change the variable from x to @ in the equation, 


ay ae dy, iy a) 
dx” 142? dx (42)? ~ 
Given 0= tanta. 
{e VP 
Alo On Anes coe oe 
: jay, * ; dv? Tee 
(3) Change from « to ¢ in : 
2 # 
(1 a dy , 
ax da 
Given 2 = cost. 
} 2 
“ Ans. ae =1()) 
dt® 


206. It is often desirable to change both variables simulta- 
neously, and the principles already explained and illustrated 
apply perfectly to this case. As an example, let us see what 
our old expression for the radius of curvature of a plane curve 
becomes when we change from rectangular to polar coordinates. 

* 
Here we have w=7TCOS¢Y 


y=rsin¢g 


and we shall regard ¢ as the new independent variable. We 
know that, if » is the radius of curvature, 
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bse Coe 


oe D2y 


We have seen, in Art. 189, that this may be written 


_ = (det $a)? 
ie dad,” y ‘ 


_ _ (da? + dy’)? 
day — dy@a- 


or, better still, p= 
dx= —rsin¢gdg + cos ¢dr, 
dy =7rcos¢d¢ + singdr. 


Since dg is constant, 


Cx = —recos¢dg’? — 2singdrdg + cos ¢d?r, 
y= —rsin¢gdg? + 2cos¢gdrdg + sin¢dr, 


(da? + dij’)? = (1? dy’ + dr*) 4, 
dad? y — dy@a =r dg? — rd¢dr + 2drd¢. 


(dg? + dr’)? 


Re Pde —rdc@r+ 2drde’ 


divide numerator and denominator by de’, 
= dr\? |3 
== ye st 
dye 
; Cr dr\? 
. ed -—r—, ae Dip 
4 d¢- de 


EXAMPLE. 


Find the radius of curvature of the circle 7 = cos ¢. 
Ans. p=}. 
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207. A very simple example of change of variable is the fol- 
lowing. Obtain the value of tanz when polar coordinates are 


? 
used. bane dy. 


da 
H== 7 COS Os 
y=rsing, 


dy ___-rcos¢gdg + singdr 
dx —rsingdg +-cos ¢dr" 


A much simpler expression can be obtained for the angle made 
by the tangent with the radius vector, which we shall call e. 


t= T— 


tanz — tang 


tans = tan(t — ¢) = dake: 


rsecgedg 


tanz — tang = : 
? —rsingdg + cos gar 


sec ¢dr 
—rsingdg + cos ¢gdr 


1+ tantrtang = 


rdg 
dr~ 


tane = 


EXAMPLES. 


(1) Obtain this value for tans from a figure by the aid of 
infinitesimals. 
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(2)> if. = 7COS¢ } 
y=rsing 
oy 
show that ee 
dy rdg 
ae) 
dx 
and that ds? = da? + dy? 
becomes ds? = di” + 7 dg’. 


Prove this last result from a figure. 


fee(o) 2 AT: x= a(1— cost) | 
y = a(nt + sint) J 


dy. ey neost +1 
express —< in terms of ft. ANS eee 
4 dix? da? asin®t 
(4) Given v= ACOSY 
y = bsing 
a 
Ete 
dx ; 
express Se re in terms of ¢. 
Cx 2 at? 2 Ange 3 
i Ans, {@’sin’y + U’cos?¢) 
dx i. eben 


208. The subject of change of variable can be easily treated, 
by the aid of the principles established in Art. 88, without in- 
troducing the idea of differentials. 


D.y 
D eee 
oY D 
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b) 


D Diy _ D,xD?Zy —D,y D2x 
Da = CDy? 


D 2y = DixD ey —D,yDPa 
= (D,2)° 


’ 


If z and y are given in terms of z, we can calculate the values 
of D,x, D,y, DZx, and DZ y, and substitute them in these form- 


ulas. Take Example (3), Art. 205. 


x= cost, 


(1— 2?) DZy—«D,y=0, 


Diy 
D, a ’ 
4 Di 


9 


D,x D?y — D,y D2% 
De = t tie : x: t 
é (D2)? 


D,«= — sint, 
D?x2= — cost, 


Dy 


. b] 
sint 


Dy = 


ee sint Diy + cost D,y 
hee — sin’ t 


1— 2? = sin’t, 


_ 9, —sintD?y+costDy , cost Dy bbe 
sale — sin®t sint : 
D?y = (Uh, 


209. Suppose we have a function of two independent yaria- 
bles, and its partial derivatives with respect to them, and wish 
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to introduce, in place of our old variables, two others connnected 
with them by given relations. 

For example: let z be a function of @ and y, and let it be 
required to introduce, instead of x and y, wu and v, which are 
connected with x and y by given equations. If the equations 
can be readily solved so as to express u in terms of @ and y, and 
v in terms of x and y, we may proceed as follows :— 

After the substitution, z is to be an explicit function of u 
and v. Suppose the substitution performed. As wu and v are 
functions of x, z is indirectly a function of x. To get D,u, we 
suppose y constant, so that w 1s for the time being the only inde- 
pendent variable, and we can get D,z, by Art. 199, which gives us 


D,2=D,2D,u+D,2D,v 
where all the derivatives are partial derivatives. In the same 
way, D,z=D,2D,u+D,2D,v. 


D,u, D,v, D,u, and D,v are found from the values of wu and v 
mentioned above, and are generally functions of 2 and y, and 
D,z and D,z are at first obtained in terms of u, v, x, and y. 
x and y must be replaced by uw and. v by the aid of the given 
equations, and D,z and D,z are then in terms of w and v alone. 
By extending the process, we can get D,?z, D,D,z, D,?z, &e., 
in terms of wu and v. 

For example: introduce wu and v in place of @ and y in the 


equation DIPS Die. 
Given u=ae+y 
v=u-—y 
DD. G=k 
Dot, 
Diu=l, 


D,v=—1, 


bo 
pee 
= 
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D,2=D,2z+ D,2, 
D,z=D,2z—D,2, 
Pee De OD D249 Dez, 
D322 = D22—2D. Dz + D2, a 
D22+2D, D,2+ D?z= Dz —2D,D,2+ DZ2, 
490), JOA). 
DDD 2a, the required equation. 
210. If it is more convenient to express 2 and y in terms of 
u and v at the start, we can proceed thus: z is explicitly a func- 


tion of x and y, and if we regard v as constant for the time 
being, z is indirectly a function of the single variable wu. Hence,. 


D,z= D,2D,% + D,zD,y 3 
in like manner, D,z= D,2D,% + D,zD,y.- 


Dx, D,y, D,x, and D,y are found in terms of wu and v, and 
then by elimination between the equations, we get D,z and D,z 
in terms of wu and v. 


EXAMPLES. 
(1) Given = TCos o 
y=rsing 
“= f(x,y), 
find D,z and D,z in terms of 7 and ¢. 
Solution: D,« = Cos ¢, 
Dyx= —rsing, 


D,y= sing, 
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Dey =r cosg, 
D,z2= D,zcos¢ + D,zsing, 


Dgz = — D,zrsing + D,zrcos¢. 
Eliminate ; 


rcos¢ D,2= rcos’¢ D,z + rsingcos¢ D,z, 
sing Dgz = — rsin’¢ D,z+ rsingcos¢g D,z ; 
D,2= ss (rcos ¢ D,z — sing Dyz) 
K 


D,z= z (rsing D,z + cos¢ Dg 2). 
fs 


(2) Solve this same example by the method of Art. 209, using 


the relations ra=aty) 
tang = y 
x 


211. If it is not convenient to solve the given equations be- 
tween x, y, uv, and v, we can use the general method of either 
of the preceding articles, obtaining our D,u, D,v, D,u, and D,»v, 
or our D,x, D,y, D,x, D,y, as follows: We have given 


F\(x%,y,u,v)=90 and F,(a,y,7,v) = 0. 
Suppose y constant, then uw and v will be functions of x; and, 
by Art. 200, D,F,+ D,F, D,u+ D,F,D,v=0 | 

D, F, + D,F,D,u+ D,F)D,v= 0 { 


From these equations we can obtain D,u and D,v, and from two 
equations formed in the same way we can get D,w and D,v; 
and a like process would give us D,x, D,y, D,x, D,y. 
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EXAMPLES. 
(1) If Visa function of v, and 
eS ae 
show that DZV+ D?ZV= +t a 
(2) If Vis a function of v, and 


Vvo=rtyt 2, 


show that D2V + D2V+ D2V= CV 2dV 
dv dy’ 
(3) If x=aecosg and y=ae'sing, 


show that y°D?/u — 2ay D,D,u+ 2 D?u= Dyut+ Dgu. 
(4) Given v+t+e=s, 
ev+e7= 
express D?u + 2D,D,u + D,?u in terms of s and ¢. 


Ans. ?D2Zu—2stD,Du+t Diut+sD,u+tD,u 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
TANGENT LINES AND PLANES. 


212. It is shown in Analytic Geometry of Three Dimensions, 
that any equation F(ax,y,2) = 0 represents a surface, 
and that two such equations, 

F,(«,y,2) = 0, 
F (x,y,z) = 0, 


regarded as simultaneous equations, represent a curve in space, 
the intersection of the surfaces which the equations separately 
represent. 

By eliminating z between these two equations, we can express 
y as an explicit function of «; and by eliminating y, we can 
express z in terms of w: consequently, the equations of any 
curve in space may be written in the form, 


ee 
2= Foe 


213. Let it be required to find the direction of the tangent 
line drawn at any given point (%,%,%) of the curve 


ae 
Za Pe 


Let (a) + 4x, yo + 4y, % + 4z) be any second point on the given 
curve. The equations of the line joining the two points are 
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ia ag ef oh eae 
4x dy Az’ 


by Analytic Geometry ; or 


Y¥—Yo _ 4Y - 
U—-X Ax 


2—2 dz 
— 


Let 4x approach zero, and the secant line approaches the re- 
quired tangent as its limit, and this will have for its equations, 


dice Voy > dy ) 
e—% \dx/z—x, 


¢ 
Z—% (dz | 
t— Xo dx L=Xo J 


or, writing them in a more symmetrical form, 


2an the y valine “Y has when a= Lys 
XL 


where, b 


a) 


A plane through the given point perpendicular to the tangent 
line is called the normal plane at the point in question. Prove 
that its equation is 

ym 


Ly 
$—% (Yt) Fo + —%) Fo = 0. 
“~ 


EXAMPLE. 


214. The helix is a curve traced on the surface of a cylinder 
of revolution by a point revolving about the axis of the cylinder 
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at a uniform rate, and at the same time advancing with a uni- 
form velocity in the direction of the axis. 
We can easily express its equations by the aid of an auxiliary 


angle, the angle through which the point has rotated. Calling 
this angle ¢ and the radius of the circle a, we readily see that 


v= acoss, 
y=asind. 


From the nature of the helix, z must be proportional to the 


angle @; hence “= k, a constant, 
and 2=k6. 
The required equations are then 

x= acosé 

y= asing 


z=ko 
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To find the tangent line and normal plane at (X0,Yos%o) s 


dy = acos0doé, 


dx = — asinédé, 
dy — ctné— ney 
dx y 

dz=kdda, 
ea att ad A 
dz asin y 


The equations of the tangent are 


1 __ Xp k 
Yo Yo 
Roe Visas. 28 = 1 
or Ta aa at (1) 
The normal plane is 
Yo( X — Xy) — Xo (Y — Yo) —k(z — %) = 0. [2] 


The direction cosines of line [1] are, by Analytic Geometry, 


lS erase 
or COS a4 = ay’ 
cos f = TEE’ 
cosy = e 
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Cos; is, then, not dependent on the position of the point P; 
therefore the helix has everywhere the same inclination to the 
axis of the cylinder; or, in other words, it crosses all the ele- 
ments of the cylindrical surface at the same angle. If, then, 
this surface is unrolled into a plane surface, the helix will de- 
velop into a straight line. 


215. The equations of the tangent line to the curve 
S(%,y,2) = 9, 
F(2x,y,2)=90 


can be obtained in a very convenient form if we use partial 
derivatives. We have, by Art. 199, 


Wf = D,f+ Df 24 DfZ=0 


(1) 
C= D.F+D, PU DPE =0 
da dx 
From these equations we can obtain the values of = and a 
x x 


Substituting these in the equations of Art. 213, and reducing, 
we get 


(# = %) Da, f+ = 0) Dy, f + (= %)Ds,F=9 | 


(% — %) Dy F + (y — yo) Dy, F + (% — %) Dz, F = 0 


as the equations of the required tangent. The same result may 
be eae much more easily by substituting in (1) the values 


of ov and & a given by the equations in Art. 213. 
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EXAMPLES. 
(1) Given e+ y?—ax=0 
ax+227—@?=0 


as the equations of a curve, find the tangent at (2,%,2). 
Ans. Hetyy +yz=c 
A(% — %) + 2(% — %) a = 0 
eee 


w+2z2=a 


(2) Given the circle 


find the tangent at (2 ,%,%)- Ans. HUX+Yyytuaz=a? 


e+ez=a J 


216. The osculating plane at a given point of a curve in space 
is the limiting position approached by a plane through the point 
and two other points of the curve as the latter approach indefi- 
nitely near the given point. 

If (%,%,%) is the given point, and we regard w as our inde- 
pendent variable, we can represent two other points of the curve 
(Art. 190) by 

(Xp + 4x, Yo + 4y,% + 42) 
and (a + 24x, yo + 24y + A?y,% +2424 4’z). 


Forming the equation of the plane through these three points, 
dividing by Ja’, and taking the limiting values as 4a approaches 
zero, we shall get as the osculating plane, 


dy dz dzdy ie Cz ae aly 9 
(a — %p) (oe me a —( — Yo) dt + (z 0) Fe es 


EXAMPLE. 


Obtain the osculating plane of the helix at (254,20) - 
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217. The tangent plane at a given point of any surface 
S(%Yy,%) = 9 
can be found by the aid of the equations of Art. 215. 
fe Faye) = 0 


be any second surface whatever passing through (2,%,20) - 

The tangent line to the curve of intersection of the two 
surfaces at the point (%,%,%), that is, to any curve through 
(%9,Yo,%) traced on the given surface, has for its equations 


(@— %) Ds, f + (y — Yo) Dy, f + @— %) Dz, f = 0 | 
(2 — %) Da, P+ (y — Yo) Dy, F + (2 — %) Dz, F=0 


It therefore lies in the plane represented by the first of these 
equations, which must then be the required tangent plane, 


(@ — %) Dz f+ (y — Yo) Dy, f+ (% — %) Dz, f= 0. 


EXAMPLES. 
(1) Find the tangent plane to a sphere. 
Pt+y+/7= a’, 
Ans. metyyy +%z=a. 


(2) Find the tangent plane to an ellipsoid. 


Ans. r+ + 1. 


The normal line at (2,%,2) is easily seen to be 
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CHAPTER XV. 
DEVELOPMENT OF A FUNCTION OF SEVERAL VARIABLES. 


218. To develop f(a +h,y +) into a series arranged accord- 
ing to the powers of h and k, where h and Kk are any arbitrary 
increments that may be given. Let a be any variable, and call 


h k 
epee -=> ki, 
a a 


so that h= ah, and k= ak,. 


If now « and y are regarded as given values, f(a +h,y+k) isa 
function of h and k, which depend ona; and hence f(# + h,y + k) 
can be considered a function of a. Call it Ma, and it may be 
developed by Maclaurin’s Theorem, which gives 


2 3 
Fa=F0 Ss a ro TO ds FO fesse 


antl 
or = F9 eT capt a 
When a= 0, 
Fa or F(a +hy +k) =f(@y)- 
Call a+ oh=w' and y+ akh= 7, 
then Fu f(a',y!)s 


! 
Pla — Ve) _ Dy f(e, y)) = + Dy f(alyy! yee 
a. 


by Art. 199; 
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da! 
a = 
dy' 
= hy 


Flos hy D, f(@',y') + k, Dy f(@', y'), 
F'0 = h, D,f(&Y) + ky D, f(%,Y) r) 
which we shall write h,D,f+h,D,/. 


_ dF'a 


da 


JUG 


= lO die: oe k, Dy JONG: 
= hy? Dy?f(a!,y') + 2k, De Dy f(w'sy') + ke De fw v'), 
F ™a=h?D,'f(a',y') + 8h2k D,’ Dy f(x, y') 
+ 38h kyY Dy Dy? f(x',y') + ke Dy Fe y')- 

In Fa and Fa the terms have a striking resembleuce to 
the terms of the second and third powers of a binomia!, Let 
us see whether this will hold for higher derivatives. / tsume 
that it holds for the F™ a, and see if it holds for the #1 )a. 

If Fash? Dy”f(x',y') +nhy—*ky De" Dy f(a, y') 


ra mn “S 1) hy? ky? Dy"? Dy? f(a, y') 
+ n(n at je ae 2) Piaade 1D) ge DIT Ge y') + were, 
Retry ie h, D, Fo a ae ky Dy, Fo “ 


= hit Dam f(e!,y!) + (n +1) iy" hy Dy" Dy SY!) 


in (nm +1)n hy” ky Dy"? Dy? fat! y!) beens 


2: 
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If, then, the observed analogy holds for any derivative, it holds 
for the next higher. It does hold for the third; it holds then 
for the fourth, and for all succeeding ones. 


F'"'0 =h? D2f + 2k, D, D,f +k? Df, 
FOO Sh" Df t nh hk, DoD, f 
oe wet Leas lee DIP DAG ante 
FO) 6a = htt? D+ f(a + oh,y + Ok) 
+(n+1)hy"k, DD, f(a + Ohyy + Ok) +e 


By this notation we mean that «+ 0h, y+ 0k, are to be sub- 
stituted for x and y after the differentiations are performed. 
We have then, remembering that 


ah, =h and ak, =k, 


f(athy +k) =f(",y) + (RD, F+kD,S) 


a “ (Df + 2hkD,D, f +D,f) 


1 
ieee (Tt Ohyy + 0k 
aaa S (a+ hyy ) 


+ (n+1)h"kD," Df (% + Ohyy + Ok) 


+ @ADM preps ID Zp (e+ My + 6) +) 


If we use (hD,+kD,)"f as an abbreviation for CRED SF 
4+nh°kD,"—D, f+); that is, understanding that (hD,+ kD,)* 
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is to be expanded just as though it were a binomial, and then to 
have each term written before /, we can simplify the above ex- 
pression. 


I (a thy + k) = f(x,y) oe (AD, ne kD,)S(&Y) 


a a (hD,-+kD,)?f (ayy) + si (AD, + BD, )* fay) + oo 


Ee “ (LD, + kD,)"f (2,4) 


1 


+ GEER (AD, + kD,)"*1f(@ + Oh,y + Ok), 


which is Taylor’s Theorem for two independent variables. 


If we let Ap Dene Ws (0), 
we get J (hk) = f(0,0) + (kD, + kD,) f(0,0) 
+ 5; (WD, + RD,YF(0,0) + oo 


or, changing h and k to & and y, 
S(®Y) =F(0,0) + (@D, + yD,) £(0;0) 
+55 (@D, + yD,)*f(0,0) + 5 (@De + D,)°F(0,0) +o 


1 


Trp ayl Ps + yD," F(02,09) 


1 
“Ue ab (xD, =i bs yD,)" f(0,0) fs 
which is Maclaurin’s Theorem for two variables. 
EXAMPLE. 
Transform Aa’ + Bay + Cy?+ D«e+ Hy+ F=0 
to (%,%o) as a new origin, the formulas for transformation being 


T= Xe, y=Yo+ty!. 
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Call our given equation f(a,y); we wish to develop 
F(% + 2',Yo+y'). 


S(®o+ 2, Yo + y') = F(XosYo) + (2'Dz + y'Dy,) F(®oxYo) 
1 , F 
+55 (@'De, + Y'Dy,)*F (oso) + 


D, f(y) = 2Ax + By + D, 
D,f(&,y) = Bu + 2Cy + EB, 
Dif (#,y) = 2A, 
D,D, f(x,y) = B, 
D3 f(x,y) = 2C; 
all higher derivatives are 0. 
L(G + #', Yo + y!) = Axe’ + Bayo + Cyo’ + Dy + Ey + F 
+ (2Ax + By + D)a'+ (Bay + 20y,+ E)y' 


+ Aa!? + Ba'y'+ Cy’, a familiar result. 


219. By like reasoning, Taylor’s Theorem can be extended to 
functions of more than two variables. For three variables it 
becomes 


Slat hy +h +l) =f(@ys2) + (hDz + kD, + 1D,) J(%,Y52) 


Bs a (LD, + kD, + 1D,)*f(@y,) 
ic “ (hD, + kD, + WD)? f(@,Y,2) +e 


4+—| _ (hD, + kD, + 1D,)"*1f(a + Ohyy + Ohyz + 61). 
(n+1)! 
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EXAMPLE. 
Transform 2 +y7?+2?—4x-+ 6y —2z—-11=0 


to the new origin (2,— 3,1). Ans. vw +y?+2= 25. 


Euler’s Theorem for Homogeneous Functions. 


220. A homogeneous function of several variables is one of 
such a nature that, if each variable be multiplied by some con- 
stant, the function is multiplied by a power of that constant. 
The order of the function is the power of the constant by which 
it is multiplied. 

For example: 2’+ ay — y’ is homogeneous of the second or- 
der; for, if we change x into kaw and y into ky, our function 
becomes k?(x? + wy — y*), and is multiplied by the second power 


of k. Sin 2—4 
Wy 


is homogeneous of the zero order; for, if we 


multiply « and y by k, the function is unchanged ; that is, it is 
multiplied by x°. 

Let f(x,y) be a homogeneous function of w and y; then, no 
matter what the value of q, 


S(@ +q%,y + GY) =S(%,Y) + G(@D, + yD,) f(@,Y) 


+h (@D, + yDy)* fey) + 
Ophea 
* Gay 
but f(@+ gay + qy)=f[U4+9)%,(1+ g)yJ= (14 9)"f (ay) 


by the definition of a homogeneous function. 


(2D, + yD,)™** f(@ + G0x,y + gy) ; 


Call ECW and we have 
(1+ q)*u=ut+q(aD, +yD,)u+ £ | (aD, + yD,)?u 


+ £ (@D,+yD,) ute 
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As this equation must hold, no matter what the value of q, 
the coefficients of like powers of g in the two members of the 
equation must be the same. Equating them, we have 

=i 
(xD, + yD,)u= nu, 
(aD,+ yD,)?u=n(n—1)u, 
(2D, + yD,)?u= n(n —1) (n—2)u, 
(2D, + yD,)"u=n(n—1) (n—2).--(n—m+1)u; 


and these equations are Euler’s Theorem. 


EXAMPLES. 
Verify Euler’s Theorem for second and third derivatives when 


aT yu. 


u=2+y’* and when u= sin - 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


MAXIMA AND MINIMA OF FUNCTIONS OF TWO OR MORE 
VARIABLES. 


221. If we have a function of two variables u= f(x,y), and 
S (Go + hsYo +k) —F(H0,Yo)<0 for small values of h and k, no 
matter what the signs and relative magnitudes of these values, 
wis a maximum for the values 2%, of xandy. If f(% + hyo +k) 
— f(xy) >9 under these same circumstances, wv is a minimum. 
By Taylor’s Theorem, 


F(® + hyo + k) — f(Xo,Yo) = (RD, + kD,) F(®osYo) 


a 7 (hD, + kD,)? f(a + OhsYo + OK). 


If we take the values of h and k sufficiently small, we can always 
make 3 (hD, + kD,)? f (+ Oh, Yo + Ok) <(hD, + kD,) f (0s Yo)s 
and then the sign of the second member will be the sign of 
(hD, + kD,) f(%o,Yo); that is, of hDe, Uo +kDy, Uo which evi- 
dently depends upon the signs of h and k. In order, then, that 
the sign of f(% + h,yo +k) —f(%.Yo) should be constant, — that 
is, in order that for 2,7) « should be either a maximum or a 
minimum, — the terms hD,w + kD,wu must disappear, no matter 
what the values of h and k; or, in other words, Dz, Up and Dy uo 
must both equal 0. We get, then, as essential to the existence 
of either a maximum or a minimum, the conditions 


ID-M=W. 
D,u=0, 


for the values of and y in question. 
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222. Carrying the development a step farther, and assuming 
that D 2, Uo and Dy, Up are zero, 


1 
Ho + sty +k) — fara) = 55 Dz + kDy)? f(s) 
a s (1D, + kD,)? F(X + Oh,yo + OK). 


As before, it is evident that for small values of h and k, the 
sign of the whole second member will be that of the terms 
4 (h? Dai tig + 2hk Dz, Dy, Uo + Kk? Dy? uy) - Let us investigate this 
carefully. 
Let vali} Dz; 
B — Dz, Dy, Uo 


our parenthesis becomes Ah? + 2Bhk + Ck’; and for a maximum 
or minimum the sign of this must be independent of the signs 
and values of h and k. 


Ah? + 2Bhk + Ok? = = (4212 + 2ABhk + ACK’), 


; 


= 5 (Atl + 2ABNK + Bik — Beh? + ACH), 


a 4 [ (Ah + Bk)? + (AC — B)K]. 


(Ah + Bk)? and k? are necessarily positive. If AC — B’ is also 
positive, the sign of the whole expression will be independent 
of h and k, and will be positive if A is positive, and negative if 


A is negative. If AC — B’=0, the result is the same ; 


but if AC’ — B’ is negative, the sign of the parenthesis will de- 
pend upon the sign and relative values of h and k, and we shall 
have neither a maximum nor a minimum. 
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223. To sum up :— 
If Dz, Uo = 0 


Dy, Up — 0 
Up iS A Maximum. 
/ 
D; Uo D, Uy — (Dz, Dy, Uo) %& or > 0 


Dz Uy<0 
If Dz = 0 
Dy, Up = 0 


Up iS A Minimum. 
2 2 25> 
Dy Dy; Uy — (Dz, Dy, Ue) == Or = 0) 


Dy > 0 


EXAMPLES. 


224. (1) To find a point so situated that the sum of the 
squares of its distances from the three vertices of a given tri- 
angle shall be a minimum. Let (2,91), (%2,y2), (%3,¥3) be the 
given vertices, and (#,y) the required point. 


U = (@— %)? + (y— I)? + (@ — &)? + (YY — Ye)? 
+ (& — a)? + (y — ys)? 
is the function which we must make a minimum. 

D,u = 2(% — %) + 2(& — x) + 2(a — a), 

Dyu=2(y — yr) + 2(y — Y2) + 2(y — Ys) 
DZu=2+2+4+2=6=A, 

DD = 0 = Bh; 

Dpu=2+24+2=6=C. 


We must make D,u and D,w both equal to zero. 
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2(@ — 2) + 2(@ — x.) + 2(% — a) = 0, 


on TT Ss 


2(y— 1) + 2(y — yo) + 2(y — ys) = 0, 


ya tnt ys 
Sea 


AC— B’= 36 —0>0, 
A= 6>0. 


Hence uw is a minimum when 


ae and ya htt hs, 


The required point is the centre of gravity of the triangle. 
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(2) To inscribe in a circle a triangle of maximum perimeter. 
Join the centre with each vertex and with the middle point of 


each side. 


The angles between the three radii are bisected by 


the lines drawn to the middle points of the sides. Call these 


half-angles 0, 2, 43. 


a ; 
—-+7r=sint, 
2 


a= 2rsin?,, 
b= 2rsin 4, 


= 27 SIGs, 
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20, + 2, + 20g = 27, 
9 + 92+ 6, = 7, (1) 
p=a+b+c= 2r(sind, + sind, + sin 03) 


is the function we are to make a maximum, and is a function of 
two independent variables, say 6, and 4,; for we can regard 0; as 
depending on 4 and @, through equation (1). As 7 is a con- 
stant, it will be enough to make 


u= sin 0, + sin, + sin 0, a maximum. 
Do, u = cos 0; + cos Do, Ons 
for, since 0, + 0g + 03 == 7, 
changing 6, without changing @, will change 4. 
De, 0,= —1; 
hence Do, U = COS 0; — COS 03. 


Do, = COS 0, — COS 63, 


for Do, 03= —1, 
Deu = — sind, — sin 6, 
De, Dow = — sin 5, 
Dou = — sin 0, — sin 65. 
Make Dou = 0 and Dou = 0. 


cos 0, — ae 


COS 6, — COs 0, = 0 
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Substitute these values in Deju, &c., and 
Devu = — 2siné,= A, 
De, Deu =) sind; = 5, 
Deu = — 2sind, = C, 


AC — B’ = 4sin’ 4, — sin? 6, = 3 sin? 4, >0, 


A= —2siné,<0, and wu is a maximum. 
Since G1 = 05, = 65, 
Ch IDES OF 


and the required triangle is equilateral. 


(8) To inscribe in a circle a triangle of maximum area. 
Ans. The triangle is equilateral. 


225. Very often it is unnecessary to examine the second de- 
rivatives, as the nature of the problem enables one to determine 
whether the value of the variables obtained by writing the first 
derivatives equal to zero corresponds to maximum or minimum 


values of the function. 


EXAMPLES. 


(1) Required the form of a parallelopiped of given volume 


and minimum surface. Ans. A cube. 


(2) Required the form of a parallelopiped of given surface 
Ans. A cube. 


and maximum volume. 

(3) An open cistern in the form of a parallelopiped is to be 
built, capable of containing a given volume of water, what must 
be its form that the expense of lining its interior surface may be 
a minimum ? 
Ans. Length and breadth each double the depth. 


i“ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THEORY OF PLANE CURVES. 
Concavity and Convexity. 


226. The words concavity and convexity are used in mathe- 
matics in their ordinary sense. A curve is concave toward the 
axis of X when it bends toward the axis; convex, when it 
bends from the axis: that is, when in passing along the 
curve its inclination to the axis of X decreases, the curve 
is concave; when it increases, the curve is convex, sup- 
posing that the portion of the curve considered lies above the 
axis; if it lies below the axis, the rule just given must be re- 
versed. We have seen that the tangent of this inclination, 


which we have called 7, is equal to = If the curve is concave 
oe 


and above the axis, t decreases as we increase @, tant or = 
a 
dy , 
decreases, and dat ~ 9 by Art. 37. If the curve is convex, 
dy 
de> O° 
227. A point at which the curve is changing from convexity 
to concavity, or from concavity to convexity, is called a point 
2 
of inflection. At such a point, sag is changing from a negative 
to a positive value, or from a positive to a negative value, and 
consequently must be passing through the value zero. To sum 
(Bo) Sauk Yi foe 


is the equation of a plane curve, at any point corresponding to 
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a? 
a value of x that makes aa<0, the curve is concave towards 


the axis of x, if above the axis; convex, if below. At any 
2 


: : d 
point corresponding to a value of x that makes ia >0, the 
curve is convex towards the axis of 2, if above the axis; con- 
cave, if below. Any point corresponding to a value of a that 


makes =O 


is in general a point of inflection. 
We have seen that the curvature, 


It is easily seen that at a point of inflection this value changes 
sign. 


228. These same tests for concavity, convexity, and inflec- 
tion can be very simply obtained by the aid of Taylor’s Theorem. 


Let y = ii 


be the equation of a curve, and let it be required to discover 
whether the curve is concave or convex toward the axis of X at 
the point corresponding to the value 


crc=—=ad. 


Draw a tangent at the point in question, and erect ordinates to 
the curve and to the tangent near the point of contact. 

It is evident that the ordinate of a point in the curve minus 
the ordinate of the corresponding point of the tangent must be 
negative on both sides of the point of contact, if the curve is 
concave, and positive on both sides of the point of contact, if the 
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curve is convex. If the point is a point of inflection, this differ 
ence will have opposite signs on different sides of the point. 


CONCAVE. CONVEX. INFLECTION. 


The equation of the tangent at the point corresponding to 


c=a 
is y —fa=f'a(x—a), by Art. 28, [1]. 
Let e=ath 


in the equations of curve and tangent, and call the corresponding 
values of y, y; and y.; then 


Yo= fathf'a. 


= fat hfat fia += = "(at oh), 
by Taylor’s Theorem. 


Cae x Sa ate KS"(at oh). 


If f"a does not equal zero, h cee be taken so small that the 


sign of ¥, — ¥ will be the sign of 5 yt et 


If fa is positive this sign is positive whether h is positive or 
negative, and the curve is convex. If f"a is negative, y, — y, is 
negative both before and after «=a, and the curve is concave. 

If f"a=0 and fa does not vanish, the sign of y, — 4 will 
change as the sign of h changes, and we shall have a point of 
inflection. 
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229. For example, let us see whether the curve 
iy — 


is convex or concave towards the axis of X at the point (8,4). 


- 


2adx + 2ydy = 0. (1) 
Qdx? + Qdy? + Qyd2y = 0. (2) 
From (1) dy = — we 
y 
Substitute in (2), 2a? +27" + oyary = 0, 


(a? + y*)da? + yrd’y = 0, 


25d + yy = 0. 


at the point (3,4); and the curve is concave. 
Again, let us see whether the curve 


y=«x(2—a)* has points of inflection. 


ae ; 

ae = (x—a)'+ 4a(4—a)’, 
Vy 8 4 
qee 8(@ — a)? +12a(a —a)*, 


dy 
ade 36(a — a)? + 24a(a—a), 


dy a , 
dat = 96 (uv — a)y+ 24x. 


Write “= Q. 
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and we get 8(«— a)? +12a(¢ —a)?=0 
or 2(v¥— a)? + 38u(e—a)?=0. 
One root is C=; 


divide by (a — a)’, and 
24 —2a+ 3¢=0. 


= = is the remaining root. 
Tf t= 204 
5 


3 
| does not equal zero, and we get a point of inflection. 


Mit Ahh 


dy 


das — 9» 


4 
ee does not equal zero, and the point is not a point of inflection. 
ae 


EXAMPLES. 

3 
1) If eer a 
( ) gy) a? + a 


there is a point of inflection at the origin, and also when 
% = +a,/(3). 


\ (2) If ue (=), 


0 a 


there is a point of inflection when «= a 


(8) If xt = logy, 


there is a point of inflection when x = 8. 
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9 x 
(4) if xy = alog—, 
a 
there is a point of inflection when = ael. 


Singular Points. 


vf 230. Singular points of a curve are points possessing some 
peculiarity independent of the position of the axes. Such points 


are, — 
Points of inflection (Art. 228); 


Multiple points ; 
Cusps ; 

Conjugate points ; 
Points d’arrét ; 
Points saillant. 


231. (2) A multiple point is one through which two or more 
branches of the curve pass. If only two branches pass through 


ay 7 


DOUBLE POINT. OSCULATING POINT. CUSP. CUSP. 
2 ie ae: 
CONJUGATE POINT, POINT D’ARRDT. POINT SAILLANT. 


the point, it is a double point. A double point at which the 
branches of the curve are tangent is an osculating point. 

(3) An osculating point where both branches of the curve 
stop is a cusp. 

(4) An isolated point of a curve is a conjugate point. 
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(5) A point at which a single branch of a curve suddenly stops 
is a potnt d’arrét. 

(6) A double point at which the two branches of the curve 
stop without being tangent to each other is a point saillant. 


Multiple Points. 


232. Ata multiple point, the curve will in general have more 
than one tangent, and therefore 2 will have more than one value. 
a 
Let g=0 
be the equation of the curve in rational algebraic form. 


dy _ —D,¢ 
dx Dg’ 


by Art. 202. For any given values of and y, D,g and D,¢ will 
have each a definite value, as they are rational polynomials ; and 


a will have but one value, unless D,g and D,¢ are both zero, 
a0 


a 


in which 
in which case Aa 


and is indeterminate ; 


hence, our fundamental condition for the existence of a multiple 
point is D,o= 00 and: Doe = 0, 


< ay. OM) 5 : 
To determine a in that case, we differentiate numerator and 
hy 


denominator, 2 aE (1) 
D,D,¢ + D,¢ dy 
da 


Clearing of fractions gives us 


dy\? ad 
Dig @ +2D,D,9 24 Die m0, (2) 
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a quadratic to determine = - Unless (1) is still indeterminate, 
1AY 

that is, unless D,’¢, D,D,¢, and D,’¢ are all zero, we get two 

values of ce and the point is a double point. 


If = is still indeterminate, we differentiate (1) again, and get 


s 


dy\? dy\? d 
De (Z) +3D,D,2¢ (Z) +3D2D,¢>2+D29=0, 


to determine = We have then three tangents at the point, 
Ay 
which is a triple point. 


233. If the values of = obtained from Art. 232 (2) are equal, 
x 


the two tangents at the double point coincide, and the point is ° 
an osculating point or a cusp; and we cannot tell which except 
by actually tracing the curve in the neighborhood of the point. 


If the two values of ef are imaginary, no tangent can be 
ax 
drawn at the point, which is then a conjugate point. 
A point @arrét or a point saillant can be discovered only by 
inspection when attempting to trace the curve; they occur only 
in transcendental curves. 


EXAMPLE. 
234. To investigate the existence of multiple points in the 
curve et — we + ay’ =0. 
Dg = 42° — 2a’a, 
D,¢ = 2a’y, 


DZ ¢ =12a — 2a’. 
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D,D,¢=9, 
Dig= 20, 
D,¢ and D,g must equal zero. 
4a? — 2a? = 0 


a 


(2) 


if c= 0 orifice s+ 
20° y = 0 Digit Ops 
hence « must equal zero, and y equal 0, 


or APS 5e 


but (+ a) is not a point of the curve; therefore we need 


consider only (0,0). In this case, 


and the origin is a double point of the curve, the two branches 
making with the axis of X angles of 45° and 135° respectively. 
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EXAMPLE. 
235. Consider ve—y=0. 
Dig = 3a S 
D,¢ 1 2y, 
D2Z¢g = 6x, 
D,D,¢ = 0, 
DZg = —2. 
Make 3x? = 0 and — 2y=0. 
We get w=" as the only point we need - 
y= 0 consider here. 
In this case, D?¢=0, 
D,D,¢ = 0, 
D7 ¢g = —2 
2 
da 
dy 
eee MA 
dx 


The values of a are equal, and the origin is an osculating point, 
x 


both branches being there tangent to the axis of X. 
Since yp =a’, 


it is easily seen that the curve lies to the right, and not to the 
left, of the origin, which is therefore a cusp. 
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EXAMPLE. 
236. ba? — a? + ay’? = 0. 


D, ¢ = 2bx — 32x’, 
D,¢ = 2ay, 
DZ¢g = 2b — 6a, 
D,D,¢=9, 
De 20, 

2ba — 3a? = 0 | 
2ay = 0 { 
CI) 
s to be considered. 
4) = () 
At this point, D? ¢ = 2b, 


oa OM nc : eke 
If} and a have the same sign, = is imaginary, and the origin 
oe 


is a conjugate point; a result that can be easily verified by ex- 
amining the equation. 


EXAMPLES. 


(1) Show that the curve y= loga has a point d’arrét at the 
origin. 
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(2) Show that the curve y= i = ; has a point saillant at the 
ex 


origin, and find the directions of the tangents at that point. 


(3) Show that (y— rs = a and a i= 3 have cusps at 
the origin. nof of Cer wap f 


(4) Show that (#y +1)? + (# —1)3( x — es. has a cusp at 
the point «=1. 


(5) Show that 2*— aa’y—aay’?+a?y?=0 has a conjugate 
point at the origin. 


(6) Find the singular points in the following curves : — 
(yte+l)?=(1-2); Y,-2) 
ys — aay’ + a4=0; (0,0) 


y? = x3 — oe; 


y' + xy’ + x? (aw — by) = 0 


Contact of Curves. 
237. Let y=fe and y= Fu 
be the equations of two curves. If 
ja= Fa, 
the curves intersect at the point whose abscissa is a. If, in 
addition, Fiua= fa, 


the tangents at this point of intersection coincide, and the curves 
are said to have contact at the point in question. If 


fa=Fa, Fla=f'a, and Fla=f''a, 


7o) 2 Fey PF a % ,* 
SKY pe +X 4 Pho/—+FTX+4/dX Le Ss uy A 


4% ayy AY SE 7K 4/0 XI oytexte 0 
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the curves have contact of the second order at the point. If 
ONO, F'a=f'a, F"a=f"a, etc., FOa=fa, 


the curves are said to have contact of the nth order at the point 
whose abscissa is a. 
Contact of a higher order than the first is called osculation. 


238. The difference between the ordinates of points of the 
two curves having the same abscissa and infinitely near the 
point of contact, is an infinitesimal of an order one higher than 
the order of contact of the curves. 


Let e=a+d4e, 
H=f(a+4e), 


and Y= F(a+4e), 


(Age? 


(n +1) CREE, 


+ 


(Aanyer* 


re Di FOetviq4 6' Sa). 
n H 


+ 


If the curves have contact of the nth order, 
Fa= fa, 
Pu=Sf'd, te., FO a=f@'7. 


(Az)2" 


Goer Lith (a+ 0de) — FO+(a+-0'4e)), 


A- w= 
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which is infinitesimal of the (rn +1)st order, if 4a is an infini- 
tesimal. It follows, then, that the order of contact indicates 
the closeness of the contact; that is, the higher the order of 
contact of two curves, the less rapidly they recede from each 
other as they depart from the point of contact. 


239. Let it be required to find the equation of the circle having 
contact of the second order with the curve 


y = fx at the point (2,4). 


Let a and b be the coordinates of the centre, and 7 the radius 
of the required circle. Call (X,Y) any point of the required 
circle, then its equation is 


(X—a)?+(Y—b)?=r. 


a dl dy 
ditions, (——) =(2 
By our conditions Ea pee 


BY\ _ (dy 
Se roe da” = x, 


we 


dY X—a 
but ricie Vis hy 
ay v— a 
AX) x=m fi —0 
SC i ee 
dX? (Y—b)® 
ay Ae eh 
ee Neary he b)® 
dy %—a 
hence —)=—- 
a (=> ie b 


ey) Pa oe 
é =, (wi— b)? 


rte 8B iy t Sporn 
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From these equations, and, 
(a — a)? +(m — 6)? =", 


we can get the required values of a, 6, and r. 
Dropping accents, for the sake of simplicity, 


substituting in (w—a)?+(y—b)?=7", 


2 a 
ae a ste : @ = i 
ay) "| ty | \ee 
dx? da? 


which is the familiar value of the radius of curvature of 
y=fe 


at the point (#,y). Hence, our osculating circle is that circle 
having contact of the second order with the given curve at the 
point in question. 
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EXAMPLES. 
(1) Inthe curve y=2*— 42° —182°, 
show that the radius of curvature at the origin is gp. 


(2) Find the parabola whose axis is parallel to the axis of 


Y, which has the closest possible contact with the curve y= a 
a 


at the point where x= a. 2 
: Result. ( — : = 2 (v — ‘): 


(3) Prove that, if the order of contact of two curves is even, 
they cross each other at the point of contact; if odd, they do 
not cross. 


Envelops. 


240. If the equation of a curve contain an undetermined 
constant, to different values of this constant will correspond 
different curves of a series. Such an equation is said to contain 
a variable parameter, the name being applied to a quantity which 
is constant for any one curve of a series, but varies in changing 
from one curve to another. For example: in the equation 


(a—a)’?+y=?r’, 


let a be a variable parameter; then the equation represents a 
series of circles, all having the radius 7, and all having their 
centres on the axis of X. 

A curve tangent to each of such a series of curves is called an 
envelop. 


241. Two curves of such a series corresponding to two differ- 
ent values of the parameter will in general intersect. If they are 
made to approach each other indefinitely, by bringing the two 
values of the parameter nearer together, their point of intersec- 
tion will evidently approach the enveloping curve, which then 
may be regarded as the locus of the limiting position of a point 
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of intersection of any two curves of the series as the curves are 
made to indefinitely approach. From this point of view the 
equation of an envelop is easily obtained. 


Let S(%,y,2) = 0 (1) 
be the given equation of the series of curves, a being a variable 
parameter. S(@,y,4 + 4a) = 0 (2) 
will be any second curve of the series. The equation 

S(@,y,4 + 42) — f(a,y,2) = 0 (3) 


represents some curve passing through all the points of intersec- 
tion of (1) and (2) by the principle in Analytic Geometry: ‘‘ If 
u= 0 and v= 0 are the equations of two curves, u + kv = 0 rep- 
resents a curve containing all their points of intersection, and 
having no other point in common with them.” 


S(@,y,4 + 4a) — f(%,y,4) may 
da = 0 


is equivalent to (3). If, now, 4a be decreased indefinitely, 


limit S(%,y,4 + 44) — f(&,y,4) =o 
4a=0 da ae ar 


or Oa MO) — ANE (4) 


contains the limiting position of the point of intersection of (1) 
and (2). Let (a',y') be this point, and therefore any point of 
the required locus. Since (a',y') is on (4), and also on (1), 


Da fle syso)=0- and f(e',y'so yaa Os 


we can eliminate a between these equations, and we shall have 
a single equation between a! and y', which will be the equation 
of the required envelop. 
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242. For example: let us find the envelop of 
(w—a)?+y—7?=0, 
« being a variable parameter. 
D, f= —2(«#—a)=0. 
x—a=0. 
Eliminating a between (1) and (2), we get 


y—r=0, 
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(2) 


the equation of a pair of straight lines parallel to the axis of X, 


as the required envelop. 


243. When dealing with the properties of evolutes, we proved 
that every normal to the original curve must be tangent to the 
evolute. We ought, then, to be able to find the evolute of any 
curve by treating it as the envelop of the normals of the curve. 


Let Yaa fe 


be the equation of the original curve 


da 
y-n=—(7) (% — %) 
dy /2=x, 


is the equation of the normal, or 


() (Y¥ — Yo) FU — % = 0. 


dx 


x, is the variable parameter, 


Dif = sa, (Y¥ — Yo) — (si) —1=0, 


dan,” dx, 
y (Muey’ 

* \daty 
Y= +—— 


dar,” 


(1) 


(2) 
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dy dy \” 

SSCA) Sh — 7/0 

dx [ ss ey P 

To aeons 
dat,” 

but Yo =f Xo, 


and we must eliminate x) and y, by the aid of these three equa- 
tions, to obtain the equation of the evolute. These equations 
are the ones obtained by a different method in Art. 93. 


X= X% 


EXAMPLES. 


(1) Find the envelop of all ellipses having constant area, the 
axes being coincident. 
Result. A pair of equilateral hyperbolas. 


(2) Astraight line of given length moves with its extremities 
on the two axes, required its envelop. Result. vt+ y%= ai. 


(3) Find the envelop of straight lines drawn perpendicular to 
the normals to a parabola y’ = 4ax at the points where they cut 
the axis. Result. y? = 4a(2a— 2). 


(4) Circles are described on the double ordinates of a parab- 
ola as diameters. Show that their envelop is an equal parabola. 


(5) Find the envelop of all ellipses having the same centre, 
and in which the straight line joining the ends of the axes is of 
constant length. Result. ety=Hte. 


(6) Show that the envelop of a circle on the focal radius of an 
ellipse as diameter is the circle on the major axis. 
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Analytic Geometry. 


By G. A. WENTWORTH. 
xii + 301 pages. 


RB’ Revised edition. 
Mailing price, $1.35; for introduction, $1.25. 


MATHEMATICS. 


12mo. Half morocco. 


HE aim of this work is to present the elementary parts of the 
subject in the best form for class-room use. 
The connection between a locus and its equation is made per- 
fectly clear in the opening chapter. 
The exercises are well graded, and designed to secure the best 


mental training. By adding a 


supplement to each chapter, the 


author has made provision for a shorter or more extended course, 
as the time given to the subject will permit. 


Dascom Greene, Prof. of Mathe- 
matics and Astronomy, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N.Y.: 
It appears to be admirably adapted 
to the use of beginners, and is espe- 
cially rich in examples for practical 
application of the principles of each 
chapter. The full and clear expla- 
nation of first principles given in the 
opening chapter is a new and highly 
commendable feature of the work. 


E. Miller, Prof. of Mathematics, 
| University of Kansas, Lawrence: 
As a book for beginners, it is admi- 
rable in all its arrangements and 
features. The great number of 
| problems scattered through it will 
largely relieve it of that abstract 
| analysis which is so often a terror 
to students. The book is, like the 
other works of Professor Wentworth, 
_a good thing. 


Elementary Mathematical Tables. 


By ALEXANDER MACFARLANE, D.Sc., LL.D., Professor of Physics in 


the University of Texas. 8vo. 


Cloth. 


iv-+ 106 pages. Mailing price, 


85 cents; for introduction, 75 cents. 


HESE tables are mostly four-place; they have a uniform 
decimal arrangement, and haye been made every way con- 


venient and adequate. 


J.B. Coit, Prof. of Mathematics, 
Boston University, Boston, Mass.: 
They are surely worthy of very high 
commendation. I am impressed 
with the amount of valuable material 


The Algebra of Logic. 


With examples. 
in the University of Texas. 


and the elegant arrangement. The 
book is excellently adapted for use 
in every form of computation where 
the more elaborate tables are not 
demanded, (Jan. 15, 1890.) 


By ALEXANDER MACFARLANE, Professor of Physics 
12mo. 


Cloth. Illustrated with diagrams. 


x+155 pages. By mail, $1.35; for introduction, $1.25. The principles 
of the Algebra of Quality investigated and compared with the principles 


of the Algebra of Quantity. 


Westminster Review, London: It will find eager and attentive readers. 
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A Treatise on Plane Surveying. 


By DANIEL CARHART, C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering in the West- 
ern University of Pennsylvania, Allegheny. Illustrated. 8vo. Half 
leather. xvii+ 498 pages. Mailing price, $2.00; for introduction, $1.80. 
HIS work covers the whole ground of Plane Surveying. It 
illustrates and describes the instruments employed, their ad- 
justments and uses ; it exemplifies the best methods of solving the 
ordinary problems occurring in practice, and furnishes solutions 
for many special cases which not infrequently present themselves. 
It is the result of twenty years’ experience in the field and in tech- 
nical schools, and the aim has been to make it extremely practical. 
W. A. Moody, Prof. of Mathemat-| Wm. Hoover, Prof. of Mathe- 
ics, Bowdoin College: I consider the | matics, Ohio University: It is in- 


book exceptionally fine in execution, | deed a superior work, and merits 
subject-matter, and arrangement. the widest adoption. 


A Field Book for Civil Engineers. 


Department of Special Publication.— By Danie, CARHART, C.E., 
Dean and Professor of Civil Engineering, Western University of Penn- 
sylvania. 44x7 inches. Flexible morocco. xii+ 282 pages. Retail 
price, $2.50; for introduction, $2.00. 


HIS book shows how to locate a railroad; it gives the organ- 
ization and describes the outfit of the transit, level, and topo- 
graphic parties ; it indicates the work of the construction corps ; 
tells how slope stakes are set ; culverts, trestles, and tunnels staked 
out ; quantities calculated ; and frogs, switches, and wyes located. 
About one hundred diagrams aid in explaining the formulas, and 
numerous examples of a practical character supplement these. It 
contains, among many others, tables of all the natural trigono- 
metric functions. It is written for students of civil engineering, 
and to satisfy the demand of field engineers for a manual con- 
venient in size, containing the desired information, systematic- 
ally arranged, fully illustrated, and easy of reference. 


Engineering News: We are dis-| Pennsylvania R.R. Co., Pittsburg: 
posed to regard this book on the|I have gone over Carhart’s Field 
whole as among the very best field | Book with care, and think it a valu- 
manuals which exist. able contribution to railroad engi- 

Thos. Rodd, Chief Hnygineer, | neering. 
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Hill’s Geometry for Beginners. 


By G. A. Hint, A.M. 12mo. Cloth. 320 pages. Mailing price, $1.10; 
nek ena: $1.00. Answers, in painphiet jorm, ean be A by 
eachers, 


HIS book presents the subject in the natural method as distin- 

guished from the formal method of Euclid, Legendre, and the 
common text-books. The central purpose is intellectual training, 
or, teaching by practice how to think correctly and continuously. 


W. E. Byerly, Prof. of Mathe-|had been taught geometry in the 
matics, Harvard University : Ido not| manner set forth by Mr. Hill, I should 
see how the part devoted to plane| have been saved at least six years of 
geometry could be improved. blundering effort in endeavoring to 

John Trowbridge, Professor of|grasp the subject of geometry from 
Physics, Harvard University: If I|set propositions, 


Hill’s Lessons in Geometry. 


For the Use of Beginners. By G. A. Hitt, A.M., authorof the Geometry 
Sor Beginners. 12mo. Cloth. 190 pages. Mailing price, 75 cents; for 
introduction, 70 cents. Answers, in pamphlet form, can be had by 
teachers. 


HIS is a course similar to that given in the Geometry for Begin- 
ners, but it is shorter and easier, and does not require a knowl- 
edge of the metric system. Like the Geometry for Beginners this is 
especially commended to those who cannot pursue the study far 
but desire the discipline of geometry. 

C. C. Rounds, Prin. State Normal| 0. ¥. Morgan, Prin. High School, 
School, Plymouth, N.H.: For giving | Waterville, Minn.: My class of 
to students who have never studied | twelve passed a better examination 
geometry a real and living knowl-| on questions submitted by the High 
edge of the subject and a command | School Board, after sixteen weeks 
of its more important applications, | study, than those pupils who had 
I know of no book equal to this. studied ’s twice as long, 


Hill’s Drawing Case. 


Prepared expressly to accompany Hill’s Lessons in Geometry, and con- 
taining, in a neat wooden box, a seven-inch rule with a scale of milli- 
meters; pencil compasses, with pencil and rubber; a triangle; and a 
protractor. Retail price, 40 cents; for introduction, 30 cents. _ 

A specimen copy of the Lessons in Geometry with the Drawing Case 
will be sent, postpaid, to any teacher on receipt of $1.00. 
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Mensuration. 

"By Wa. S. HALL, C.E., E.M., M.S., Adjunct Professor in Lafayette 
College. 12mo. Cloth. vii-+ 62 pages. Mailing price, 55 cents; for 
introduction, 50 cents. 

HIS work is designed to meet the requirements of an under. 
graduate college course. It presupposes an elementary 
knowledge of Algebra, Geometry, and Trigonometry. It is 
intended as a text-book for class-room use. It contains more 
than is given in connection with Trigonometry in some of the 
older text-books, and yet is sufficiently brief for convenient use. 

Together with what is usually given in elementary Mensuration, 

Circular Measure, Area by codrdinates, and the Prismoidal 

formula are treated of, and a good list of examples for practice 

is added. 


Business Book-Keeping. 


By GrorcE E. Gay, Principal of the High School, Malden, Mass. 
Quarto. Cloth. Printed in red and black, with illustrations and finely 
engraved script. 

Single Entry (Grammar School edition), Quarto. x + 93 pages. 
Mailing price, 75 cents; for introduction, 66 cents. 

Double Entry. Quarto. xii+142 pages. Mailing price, $1.25; for 
introduction, $1.12. 

Complete (High School edition). Quarto. xii+ 226 pages. Mailing 
price, $1.55; for introduction, $1.40. 

PARES, money, and merchandise are provided. Send for full descriptive 
circular. 


HIS work is the result of the author’s long and successful 
experience as a teacher of book-keeping in private and 
public schools. 

It may be described in a word as a concise, teachable manual 
of the modern methods of recording business transactions. Just 
as much discipline may be secured by following Gay’s method, 
and more of interest and practical results. 

C. A. & F. H. Burdett, Prin. of| Edward R. Shaw, Prof. of Peda- 
Burdett’s Business College, Boston, | gogy in the University of the City of 
Mass.: We find it a most practical] New York: After an examination of 
work, the subjects all following in| Gay’s High School Book-Keeping, I 
natural sequence. Mr, Gay has the} can say that I regard it the best text- 
happy faculty of presenting modern| book on the subject for school use. 


book-keeping in a great variety of| It is thoroughly up to date, and there 
transactions and current forms, has been great need of such a book. 
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The Method of Least Squares. 


With Numerical Examples of its Application. By GrorcE G. Com- 
stock, Professor of Astronomy in the University of Wisconsin, and 
Director of the Washburn Observatory. 8vo. Cloth. viii+ 68 pages. 
Mailing price, $1.05; for introduction, $1.00. 


College Requirements in Algebra: A Final Review. 


By GEORGE Parsons TiBBETS, A.M., Instructor in Mathematics, 
Williston Seminary. 12mo, Cloth. 46 pages. By mail, 55 cents; to 
teachers and for introduction, 50 cents. 


ROM a wide collection of college papers about 400 examples, 
illustrating nearly every principle in Algebra, were selected 
and carefully arranged by subjects. 


Peirce’s Elements of Logarithms. 


With an explanation of the author’s Three and Four Place Tables. By 
Professor JAMES MILLS PEIRCE, of Harvard University. 12mo. Cloth. 
80 pages. Mailing price, 55 cents: for introduction, 50 cents. 


Mathematical Tables Chiefly to Four Figures. 


With full explanations. By Professor JAmMEs MILus PrIRcE, of Har- 
vard University. 12mo. Cloth. Mailing price, 45 cents; for intro- 
duction, 40 cents. 


Elements of the Differential Calculus. 


With numerous Examples and Applications. Designed for Use as a 

College Text-Book. By W. E. Byrruy, Professor of Mathematics, 

Harvard University. 8vo. 273 pages. Mailing price, $2.15; for intro- 

duction, $2.00. 

HE peculiarities of this treatise are the rigorous use of the 

Doctrine of Limits, as a foundation of the subject, and as 
preliminary to the adoption of the more direct and practically 
convenient infinitesimal notation and nomenclature ; the early 
introduction of a few simple formulas and methods for integrat- 
ing; a rather elaborate treatment of the use of infinitesimals in 
pure geometry ; and the attempt to excite and keep up the interest 
of the student by bringing in throughout the whole book, and not 
merely at the end, numerous applications to practical problems in 
geometry and mechanics. 
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Elements of the Integral Calculus. 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged. By W. E. Byrrty, Professor 
of Mathematics in Harvard University. 8vo. xvi-+ 383 pages. Mail- 
ing price, $2.15; for introduction, $2.00. 


HIS work contains, in addition to the subjects usually treated 
in a text-book on the Integral Calculus, an introduction to 
Elliptic Integrals and Elliptic Functions; the Elements of the 
Theory of Functions ; a Key to the Solution of Differential Equa- 
tions ; and a Table of Integrals. 
John E. Clark, Prof. of Mathe-| value for the purposes of university 
matics, Sheffield Scientific School of | instruction, for which in several im- 
Yale University: The additions to | portant respects it seems to me better 


the present edition seem to me most] adapted than any other American 
judicious and to greatly enhance its | text-book on the subject. 


An Elementary Treatise on Fourier’s Series, 


and Spherical, Cylindrical, and Ellipsoidal Harmonics, with Appli- 
cations to Problems in Mathematical Physics. 


By WivurAm EK. Byreruy, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics, Harvard 
University. 8vo. Cloth. x-+ 288 pages. Mailing price, $3.15; for 
introduction, $3.00. 


HIS book is intended as an introduction to the treatment of 
some of the important Linear Partial Differential Equations 
which lie at the foundation of modern theories in physics, and 
deals mainly with the methods of building up solutions of a 
differential equation from easily obtained particular solutions, in 
such a manner as to satisfy given initial conditions. 
John Perry, Technical College, | to say that although it seemed to be 
Finsbury, London, England: Byer-| written expressly for me, one of my 
ly’s book is one of the most useful | friends who is a great mathemati- 


books in existence. I have read it | cian, seems as delighted with it as I 
with great delight and Iam happy | am myself. 


A Short Table of Integrals. Revised and Enlarged. 


By B. O. Prertrcr, Prof. Math., Harvard Univ. 32 pages. Mailing 
price, 15 cents. Bound also with Byerly’s Calculus. 


Byerly’s Syllabi. 


Each, 8 or 12 pages, 10 cents. The series includes,— Plane Trigonom- 
etry, Plane Analytical Geometry, Plane Analytic Geometry (Advanced 
Course), Analytical Geometry of Three Dimensions, Modern Methods 
in Analytic Geometry, the Theory of Equations, 
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Directional Calculus. 


By E. W. HyYbE, Professor of Mathematics in the University of Cincin- 
nati. 8yo. Cloth. xii+247 pages, with blank leaves for notes. Price 
by mail, $2.15; for introduction, $2.00. 7 


HIS work follows, in the main, the methods of Grassmann’s 
Ausdehnungslehre, but deals only with space of two and three 
dimensions. The first two chapters which give the theory and 
fundamental ideas and processes of his method, will enable students 
to master the remaining chapters, containing applications to Plane 
and Solid Geometry and Mechanics; or to read Grassmann’s original 
works. A very elementary knowledge of Trigonometry, the Differ- 
ential Calculus and Determinants, will be sufficient as a preparation 
for reading this book. 

Daniel Carhart, Prof. of Mathe- 
matics, Western University of Penn- 
sylvania: I am pleased to note the 
success which has attended Professor 


Elements of the Differential and integral Calculus. 


By J. M. Taytor, Professor of 
Cloth. 249 pages. Mailing 


Hyde’s efforts to bring into more 
popular form a branch of mathemat- 
ics which is at once so abbreviated in 
form and so comprehensive in results. - 


With Examples and Applications. 
Mathematics in Colgate University. 8vo. 
price, $1.95; for introduction, $1.80. 


HE aim of this treatise is to present simply and concisely the 
fundamental problems of the Calculus, their solution, and more 
common applications. 

Many theorems are proved both by the method of rates and that 
of limits, and thus each is made to throw light upon the other. 
The chapter on differentiation is followed by one on direct integra- 
tion and its more important applications. Throughout the work 
there are numerous practical problems in Geometry and Mechanics, 
which serve to exhibit the power and use of the science, and to 
excite and keep alive the interest of the student. In February, 1891, 
Taylor’s Calculus was found to be in use in about sixty colleges. 


The Nation, New York: In the 
first place, it is evidently a most 
carefully written book.... We are 
acquainted with no text-book of the 
Calculus which compresses so much 
matter into so few pages, and at the 
same time leaves the impression that 


all that is necessary has been said. 
In the second place, the number of 
carefully selected examples, both of 
those worked out in full in illustra- 
tion of the text, and of those left for 
the student to work out for himself, 
is extraordinary. 
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Elements of Solid Geometry. 


By ARTHUR LATHAM BAKER, Professor of Mathematics, University of 
Rochester. 12mo. Cloth. xii-+-126 pages. Mailing price, 90 cents; 
for introduction, 80 cents. 


HE distinctive features of this work are improved notation, 
tending to simplify the text and figures ; improved diagrams, 
particular attention being paid to the perspective of the figures ; 
clear presentation, each part of the discussion being presented 
under a distinct heading ; generalized conceptions, which is the 
principal feature of the work, the general theorems for the frustum 
of a pyramid being first worked out, and then the pyramid, cone, 
prism, and cylinder discussed as special cases of the pyramidal 
frustum and of the prismatoid. The essential unity of the sub- 
ject is constantly impressed upon the reader. 
Benjamin G. Brown, Professor of | used a book for the first time with 


Mathematics in Tufts College: It is | greater satisfaction. 
a most excellent book. I have never 


Elementary Co-ordinate Geometry. 


By W. B. Smirn, Professor of Mathematics, Missouri State University. 
8vo. Cloth. 312 pages. Mailing price, $2.15; for introduction, $2.00. 


HIS book is spoken of as the most exhaustive work on the 
subject yet issued in America ; and in colleges where an easier 
text-book is required for the regular course, this will be found of 
great value for post-graduate study. 
Wm. G. Peck, Prof. of Mathe-| contain an immense amount of mat- 


matics and Astronomy, Columbia | ter, most admirably arranged. It is 
College: Its well compacted pages | an excellent book. 


Theory of the Newtonian Potential Functions. 


By B. O. Perrcer, Professor of Mathematics and Physics, in Harvard 
Uniy. 8yvo. Cloth. 154 pages. Mailing price, $1.60; for introd. $1.50. 


HIS book gives as briefly as is consistent with clearness so 

much of that theory as is needed before the study of standard 

works on Physics can be taken up with advantage. A brief treat- 
ment of Electrokinematics and many problems are included. 
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Academic Trigonometry : Plane and Spherical. 


By T. M. BuaKsiex, Ph.D. (Yale), Professor of Mathematics in Des 
Moines College, Iowa. 12mo. Cloth. 33 pages. Mailing price, 30 
cents; for introduction, 25 cents. 


HE Plane and Spherical portions are arranged on opposite pages. 
The memory is aided by analogies, and it is believed that the 
entire subject can be mastered in less time than is usually given to 
Plane Trigonometry alone, as the work contains but 29 pages of text- 
The Plane portion is compact, and complete in itself. 


Examples of Differential Equations. 


By GzorGE A. OSBORNE, Professor of Mathematics in the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Boston. 12mo. Cloth. vii+50 pages. 
Mailing Price, 60 cents; for introduction, 50 cents. 
A SERIES of nearly three hundred examples with answers, sys- 
tematically arranged and grouped under the different cases, 
and accompanied by concise rules for the solution of each case. 


Selden J. Coffin, Prof. of Astron-|ance is most timely, and it supplies 
omy, Lafayette College: Its appear-| a manifest want. 


Determinants. : 


The Theory of Determinants: an Elementary Treatise. By Paun H. 
Hanus, B.S., recently Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
Colorado, now Assistant Professor, Harvard University. 8vo. Cloth. 
viii + 217 pages. Mailing price, $1.90; for introduction, $1.80. 
A ppete book is written especially for those who have had no pre- 
vious knowledge of the subject, and is therefore adapted to 
self-instruction as well as to the needs of the class-room. The 
subject is at first presented in a very simple manner. As the 
reader advances, less and less attention is given to details. 
Throughout the entire work it is the constant aim to arouse 
and enliven the reader’s interest, by first showing how the various 
concepts have arisen naturally, and by giving such applications as 
can be presented without exceeding the limits of the treatise. 
William G. Peck, late Prof. of| T.W. Wright, Prof. of Mathemate 
Mathematics, Columbia  College,|*¢s, Union Univ., Schenectady, N.Y.: 
N.Y.: A hasty glance convinces me It fills admirably a vacancy in our 


roman : z : mathematical literature, and is a 
that it is an improvement on Moir. very welcome addition indeed. 
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Analytic Geometry. 


By A. 8. Harpy, Ph.D., Recently Professor of Mathematics in Dart- 
mouth College, and author of Hlements of Quaternions. 8vo. Cloth. 
xiv + 239 pages. Mailing price, $1.60; for introduction, $1.50. 


HIS work is designed for the student, not for the teacher. 
Particular attention has been given to those fundamental con- 
ceptions and processes which, in the author’s experience, have been 
found to be sources of difficulty to the student in acquiring a grasp 
of the subject as a method of research. ‘The limits of the work are 
fixed by the time usually devoted to Analytic Geometry in our 
college courses by those who are not to make a special study in 


mathematics. 


It is hoped that it will prove to be a text-book which 


the teacher will wish to use in his class-room, rather than a book of 
reference to be placed on his study shelf. 


Oren Root, Professor of Mathemat- 
ics, Hamilton College: It meets quite 
fully my notion of a text for our 
classes. I have hesitated somewhat 
about introducing a generalized dis- 
cussion of the conic in required work. 
I have, however, read Mr. Hardy’s 
discussion carefully twice; and it 
seems to me that a student who can 
get the subject at all can get that. 
It is my present purpose to use the 
work next year. 

John E. Clark, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale College : I need not hesitate to 
say, after even a cursory examina- 
tion, that it seems to me a very at- 
tractive book, as I anticipated it 


would be. It has evidently been pre- 
pared with real insight alike into the 
nature of the subject and the difficul- 
ties of beginners, and a very thought- 
ful regard to both; and I think its 
aims and characteristic features will 
meet with high approval. While 
leading the student to the usual use- 
ful results, the author happily takes 
especial pains to acquaint him with 
the character and spirit of analytical 
methods, and, so far as practicable, to 
help him acquire skill in using them, 

John R. French, Dean of College 
of Liberal Arts, Syracuse Univer- 
sity: It is a very excellent work, 
and well adapted to use in the reci- 
tation room. 


Elements of Quaternions. 
By A. S. Harpy, Ph.D., Recently Professor of Mathematics in Dart- 


mouth College. 
++ 234 pages. 


Second edition, 
Mailing price, $2.15; for introduction, $2.00, 


revised. Crown. 8vo. Cloth. viii 


HE chief aim has been to meet the wants of beginners in the 
class-room, and it is believed that this work will be found 


superior in fitness for beginners in practical compass, in explana. 
tions and applications, and in adaptation to the methods of instruc 
tion common in this country. 
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Elements of the Calculus. 


By A. S. Harpy, Ph.D., Recently Professor of Mathematics i 

Spree a Cloth, a + 239 pages. Mailing Bree $1,605 
MPHIS text-book is based upon the method of rates. The object 

of the Differential Calculus is the measurement and comparison 

of rates of change when the change is not uniform. Whether a 
quantity is or is not changing uniformly, however, its rate at any 
instant is determined essentially in the same manner, viz.: by let- 
ting it change at the rate it had at the instant in question and 
observing what this change is. It is this change which the Cal- 
culus enables us to determine, however complicated the law of 
variation may be. From the author’s experience in presenting the 
Calculus to beginners, the method of rates gives the student a more 
intelligent, that is, a less mechanical, grasp of the problems within 
its scope than any other. No comparison has been made between 
this method and those of limits and of infinitesimals. This larger - 
view of the Calculus is for special or advanced students, for which 
this work is not intended; the space and time which would be 
required by such general comparison being devoted to the applica. 
tions of the method adopted. 

Part I., Differential Calculus, occupies 166 pages. 
gral Calculus, 73 pages. 


Part II., Inte: 


it a pleasure to examine the book. 
It must commend itself in many 
respects to teachers of Calculus. 


George B. Merriman, formerly 
Prof. of Mathem. and Astron. Rut- 
gers College: I am glad to observe 
that Professor Hardy has adopted 


the method of rates in hisnew Calcu-| W.R. McDaniel, Prof. of Mathe- 


lus, a logical and intelligent method, 
which avoids certain difficulties in- 
volved in the usual methods. 


J. B. Coit, Prof. of Mathematics, 
Boston University: It pleases me 
very much. The treatment of the 
first principles of Calculus by the 
method of rates is eminently clear. 
Its use next year is quite probable. 


Ellen Hayes, Prof. of Mathemat- 
ics, Wellesley College; I have found 


matics, Western Maryland College: 
Hardy’s Calculus and Analytic Ge- 
ometry are certainly far better books 
for the college class-room than any 
others I know of. The feature ot 
both books is the ‘directness with 
which the author gets right at the 
very fact that he intends to convey 
to the student, and the force of his 
presentation of the fact is greatly 
augmented by the excellent arrange- 
ment of type and other features of 
the mechanical make-up. 
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Elements of Plane Analytic Geometry. 


By Joun D. RuNKLE, Walker Professor of Mathematics in the Massac« 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Boston. 8yo. Cloth. ii + 344 pages. 
Mailing Price, $2.25; for introduction, $2.00. 


N this work, the author has had particularly in mind the needs. 
of those students who can devote but a limited time to the 
subject, and yet must become quite familiar with at least its more 
elementary and fundamental part. For this reason, the earlier 
chapters are treated with somewhat more fulness than is usual. 
For some propositions, more than a single proof is given, and par- 
ticular care has been taken to illustrate and enforce all parts of 
the subject by a large number of numerical applications. In the 
matter of problems, only the simpler ones have been selected, and 
the number has in every case been proportioned to the time that 
the students will have to devote to them. In general, propositions 
have been proved first with reference to rectangular axes. The 
determinant notation has not been used. 


Descriptive Geometry. 


By Liyus Fauncz, Assistant Professor of Descriptive Geometry and 
Drawing in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 8vo. Cloth. 
54 pages, with 16 lithographic plates, including 88 diagrams. Mailing 
Price, $1.35; for introduction, $1.25. 


N addition to the ordinary problems of Descriptive Geometry, 
this work includes a number of practical problems, such as 
might be met with by the draughtsman at any time, showing the 
application of the principles of Descriptive Geometry, a feature 
hitherto omitted in text-books on this subject. All of the prob- 
lenis have been treated clearly and concisely. The author’s sole 
aim has been to present a work of practical value, not only as a 
text-book for schools and colleges, but also for every draughtsman. 
The contents are: Chap. I., Elementary Principles; Notation. 
Chap. II., Problems relating to the Point, Line, and Plane. Chap. 
Iil., Principles and Problems relating to the Cylinder, Cone, and 
Double Curved Surfaces of Revolution. Chap. IV., Intersection of 
Planes and Solids, and the Development of Solids; Cylinders; 
Cones; Double Curved Surfaces of Revolution; Solids bounded by 
Plane Surfaces. Chap. V., Intersection of Solids. Chap. VI. Mis. 
cellaneous Problems. 
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Wheeler’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 


By H: N. WHEELER, A.M., formerly of Harvard University. 12mo. 
Cloth. 211 pages. Mailing price, $1.10; introduction, $1.00. Pierce’s 
Mathematical Tables are included. 
(PHE special aim of the Plane Trigonometry is to give pupils a 
better idea of the trigonometric functions of obtuse angles 
than they could obtain from any book heretofore existing. 
In the treatment of Spherical Trigonometry special pains has 
been taken to present applications to Geometry and Astronomy, 
and problems involving these applications. 


Adjustments of the Compass, Transit, and Level. 


By A.V. Lanz, C.E., Ph.D., formerly Associate Professor of Mathe- 
matics, University of Texas, Austin. 12mo. Cloth. v +43 pages. 
Mailing price, 33 cents; for introduction, 30 cents. 


Principles of Elementary Algebra. 


By H. W. Kerawin, Teacher of Mathematics, Norwich Free Academy, 
Norwich, Conn. 12mo. Paper. ii + 41 pages. Mailing and introduction 
price, 20 cents. 
HIS little book is intended as an outline of thorough oral 
instruction, and is all the “text” which the author has 
found it necessary to put into his pupils’ hands. It should, of 
course, be accompanied by a good set of exercises and problems. 


Metrical Geometry. An Elementary Treatise on Mensuration. 


By GrorGce Bruce Hastep, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin. 12mo. Cloth. 246 pages. Mailing price, $1.10; 
for introduction, $1.00. 


HIS work applies new principles and methods to simplify the 
measurement of lengths, angles, areas, and volumes. It is 
strictly demonstrative, but uses no Trigonometry, and is adapted 
to be taken up in connection with or following any elementary 
Geometry. A hundred illustrative examples are worked out in the 
course of the book, and at the end are five hundred carefully 
arranged and indexed exercises, using the metric system. 
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Hill: Geometry for Beginners, $1.00; Lessons in Geometry.... .70 
Hyde: DirectionalsC a) cullusmesserens sere cairn nee. 
Macfarlane: Elementary Mathematical Tables 
Osborne: WitterentialeMquationsese se ee es 
Page: Fractions, .80; Teacher’s Edition 


Peirce (B.0.): Newtonian Potential Function = 
Peirce (J. M.): Elements of Logarithms, .50; Mathematical Tables... .40 
Prince: Arithmetic by Grades: 
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Teacher’s Manual........ 80 

Runkle: Plane Analytic Geometry 00 
Smith: CobrdinatesGeometny ese eee ee 2.00 
Taylor : Elements of the Calculus................ 1.80 
Tibbets : College Requirements in Algebra..... .50 
Wentworth : Primary Arithmetic, .30; Elementary. ‘Arithmetic........... 30 
Grammar School Arithmetic... ccc AS ae 

wMirst Steps ins Algebra)... eee 60 

School Algebra. $1. 12; Higher Algebra... 1.40 

College Algebra . ; 1.50 

Elements of Algebra, $1. 12; Sonele? Alg 1.40 

New Plane Geometry . = 15 

New Plane and Solid Geometry. ole) 
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Plane Trigonometry and Tables ..... or aU), 

Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. ....... ate 
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Wentworth & Hill: High School Arithmetic «0... cece eects eee 
Exercises in Arithmetic, .80; Answers. ese 
Exercises in Algebra, .70; AnSWEeYS.........:-c--:-:sscec0e---" 
Exercises in Geometry, .70; Examination Manual 


Five-place Log. and Trig. Tables (7 Tables)... CALE) 
Five-place Log. and Trig. Tables (Complete Edition)... 1.00 
Wentworth, McLellan & Glashan: Algebraic AST W AED Shite ecter cen creoey Eee 1.50 


Wentworth & Reed: First Steps in Number... bys 
Teacher’s Ed., Complete, .90; Part I.,1I., and III.,each, .30 
Wheeler: Plane and Spherical Trigonometry and Tables wacrssussee 1.00 


Copies sent to Teachers for Examination, with a view to Introduction, on 
receipt of Introductory Price. 
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